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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


CHAPTER XXXVHI. 
The Biography of St. Patrick, continued. The cayils of 
Dr. Ledwich answered. 


Leaving St. German, one of his monks, in charge of the 
Christian community in the Isle of Man, he took his depar- 
ture for Rome. On his arrival at the Pope’s palace, he was 
honoured by the most distinguished notice from his loliness, 
and the college of cardinals, 

Until now he bore the appellation of Succath Magonias, 
but the sovereign pontiff, for the purpose of testifying his sa- 
tisfaction and approbation of the saint’s suecess in Irelard, 
conferred on him the Patrician order. Patricius, therefore, 
was only his title, though it afterwards became his name. 

The Pope, not content with honouring our apostle thus, 
gave him also a pall, investing him with full powers to act 
not only as Legate, but as Archbishop of Armagh, and pri- 
mate of all Ireland. He returned to his see of Armagh in 
the beginning of the year 448, where, in conjunction with 
Auxelius and Isernius, he summonéd all the Irish clergy to 
a national council. Here, it is stated by Jocelyn, he nomi- 
nated thirty bishops, in virtue of his legantine authority. The 
canons of this memorable synod are, it is said by Taaffe, still 
extant in the archives of the Vatican. ‘ In the eighih canon,” 
writes Colgan, ‘ are the rules and regulations of the ancient 
combat for the trial of truth, which provided— that if a clerk 
become surety for a heathen, and be deceived, he shall pay 
the debt ; but if he enters into the lists with him, he shall be 
put out of the pale of the holy Roman Catholic church.’ 

At the synod of Armagh he established the authority of 
the church on a‘solid foundation. He divided the kingdom 
into sees, deaneries, rectories, and parishes, over which he 
placed eminent ecclesiastics of learning and piety. 

The church government which he now combined, organized, 
and consolidated, was in its form and details assimilated to 
that practised in the papal territories.- It is a remarkable fact, 
that the sees which he then established, notwithstanding the 
change of religion, are continued within the limits which he 
defined, down to the present day, In this convocation, the 
see of Emly was given to St. Ailbe, Ardmore to St. Declan, 
and that of Aghavoe, now Ossory, to St. Kieran.” 

——eee 


bos St. Patrick and his companions having rested and refreshed themselves some 
: rpool, where they preached the gospel, aud converted many hundreds of 





When he had completed these ecclesiastical arrangements, 
he retired to the Island, in Lough Derg, (the red Jake,) in the 


the inhabitants, On the spot where he performed those miracles which wrought the 
conversion, the inhabitants erected a cross in honour and memory thereof, and oulle d 
it by his name, which to this very day it bears, From thence the saint and his dis- 
ciples went to the Isic of Man, where he placed St. German, 2 canon of the Lateran 
church, as bishop.”’—Seacome’s History of the Isle of Man, Liverpool edition,A,. D, 
1741, 


It may be interesting to some of the readers of the Irish Shield, to be tuinimied with 
the names of the Bishops which our saint appointed at this synod, to the diffvrent sees 
in Ireland. A, D, 455, a 

He resigned the arch prelacy of Armagh to his beloved scholar St, Benignus, The 
sce of Clonard, now Meath, which then, and down to the year 1153, comprehended 
the bishoprics of Duleck, Kells, Lrim, Ardbracken, Slane, Dunshaughliv, was 
confided to St, Finian, the famous poet, philosopher, and divine. ‘Yo the sce of Clogher 
he appointed M‘Cartin, the son of'a powerful chicfiain of the county of Tyrone, The 
cathedral of Clogher was built by St, Patrick some years before 

* Clogher,” says Ware, “‘ seated om the Blackwater, has its name from a golden 
stone, where, during the time of paganism, the devil, like the oracle of Apollo, gave 
out deluding answers, us the register preserved in the cath dral has it.” ‘The first. 

tishop of Clogher, who was sainted for his virtues, dicd thea24th of May, 506, Al- 
though St Patrick built the church of Down A, D,. 450, weds not find that he de- 
puted a bishop to preside over it at this synod, The first bishop of the sces of Down 
and Connor was St. Cailan, whodicd A, D, 518, The see of Raphoe was not founded 
until the days of St. Columb Kille, Kilmore is a sceof comparatively recent erection, 
Andrew M*jrady was appo.nted by bull of Pope Nicholas V, its first bishop, A. D, 1453. 
‘The Bishopric of Ardagh, (the lofty biil,) in the county of Longford, he preserted 
to his nephew St, Mela, The cathedral church was founded by St. Patrick, St. Mela 
died A, D, 488, Derry was erected into an ay ny see by Si, Lugene, A, D, 545, 
who was its first bishop, ‘The sec of Dromore, in the county of Down, owes its origin 
to St. Coleman, who died in 576. Dublin was not an archicpiscopal see until 1038, 
when Donarch, a Dane, was consecrated iis first bi-hop. Kuiidave, of this see St, Cou- 
Jain was the first bishop. He dicd on the 3d of May, 510, 8t, Eden, of the royal 
family of Leinster, was the first bishop of Ferns : he died in January, 632. ‘The first 
bishop of Leighiin was St, Lescerian, who died in May, 603 i 

The Right Rev. BISHOP DOYLE, a gentleman who, in depth of educat,on, strength 
of genius, and force of eloquence, has no living superior on the epise pal throne, 
is now, and we sincerely trust will long continue tobe, the Roman Catholic prelate of 
Kildare and Leighlin, We have before mentioned, im the text, that St. Ailbe, the 
contemporary of St. Patrick, was the first bishop of Cashel aud Emley, The 
bishopric of Limerick was ‘sunded ju the temth ccntury, by St. Munchin, Donald 
O’Brien, king of Munster, built the enthedral. Waterford was not a bishopiiz 
until 1004, when Malchus was the first prelate, Lismore, (or the great fort,) was 
united to the see of Waterford by a bull of Pope Urban V., A. D. 1358, St, Carthas 
was its first bishop: he died 14th May, 638, It was this ssint who built the cathOdral 
of Lismore. Cork became a bishopric under St. Bar, or Finbar, who fouris! ed 
in the middle of the seventh century, He built the cathedral of Cork, Cloyne was 
united to Cofk under the prelacy of Jordan, vishop of both see By in 1430, by virtue of 
a bull from Bope Martin ‘Vhe cathedral of Cloyne was erected by St, Core man, 
a pupil of St. Finbar, a prelate of high birth aud «extensive edueation, He died in 
November, 604, Ross, formerly a separate bishopric, founded by St. Facheran, © a 
wise and amiable man,” writes Ware, in the commencement of the sixth century, is 
now on appendage of Cloyne and Cork, ‘The saint built a cathedral there, the choir 
of which yet remains. ‘Che bishopric of Killaloe, in the eounty of Clare, was founded 
by St. Flcnan, in639, He was the son of the king of Muster, | ‘This prineely prelate 
erected a fine cathedral here, Jrdfert, or the summit of miracles, was made an 
episcopal see by Art, the son of a chieftain of Kerry, The cathedral of Ardfert wus 
originally founded by St. Bundan, in the seventh century. Vinabore, in the « 7 
of Clare, was a bishopric, Our a»nalists are not agread as to who built the cathedral, 
which is now a pile of ruins, It was dedicated to St. Fachnan. 

The Archhishoprie of Tuam, in the county of Galway, as we have already stated 
in the topography of that county, was founded by St. Jarlath, the son of Logw O'Con- 
nor, king of Connaught. Sir James Ware, in his lives of the Irish Lishops, Jauds the 
learning and picty of St. Jarlath. He stadicd in the famous school of Clonard, St. 
Bundan was his coadjutor bishop. It was this prelate who built the eathedrat of St. 
Mary, in Tuam, in the year 602. In the eleventh century hie remains were found 
entire in his tomb, Elphin, in the county-ef Roscommon, war established ag a Bi- 
shop’s see by St. Pa rick. ‘The cathedral was erceted by our apostle im the middle of 
the fifth century. The first bishop was St. Asicus, a disciple of St. Patrickgypho 
died A, D. 540, Under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Elphin are severtyain - 
rishes, ‘The see of Clonfert owes its origin to St. Bundan, It wes this saint eretted 
the cathedral, He died on the 6th of May 577, and was buried on the great altar, 

St. Patrick founded the sce of Killala, m the county of Mayo, ovcr wuich he placed 
St. Mardach. ‘The festival of this saint is still eclebrated oy the 12th of August, “dn 
our topography of the different eounties in which the secs and cathudrals are situate, 
we shail be more circumstantial and gumprebensive in our details. 
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county of Donegal,” for the purpose of mortifying himself by 
abstinence, penance, and other ascetic privations. But in his 
retirement he did not entirely abstract his solicitude from the 
Irish church. Devotion, and the advancement of the holy 
faith in the enthusiasm of the people, now engrossed his whole 
attention. He presided at different synods in various parts of 
Ireland, where the most salutary canons were enacted for the 
security of religion and morals. ‘To disseminate Roman lite- 
rature through the country, we are told by Nennius, that he 
wrote, with his own hand, three hundred alphabets in the 
Roman character. 

Prior to this period, the Irish clergy celebrated the feast of 
Easter, and adopted the time according to the calculation of 
the eastern churches. ‘The Jews, we perceive by their best 
authenticated history, commemorated their passover on the 
fourteenth day of the moon, and ‘their having put Christ to 
death, whilst they were celebrating the feast of the paschal 
lamb ; which tadeced the Cliristians to fix on their Easter 
festival, «* St. Peter and St. Patl,’’ says an able Catholic Di- 
vine, O’Leary, ‘ after quitting Palestine, judged that the 
keeping the feast of Easter on the fourteenth day of the first 
moon was rather adopting the Jewish, than forming a new 
festival ; they, therefore, transferred it to the Sunday after, 
unless that Sunday fell on the fourteenth, But St. John, and 
the churches of Asia and Africa, adhered to the first institu- 
tion, and the Irish bishops followed these observances until 
the latter years of the prelacy of St. Patrick.” 

What St. Patrick’s opinion was, on this mere matter of 
discipline in the church, does not appear. “ We do not,” 
writes O’ Halloran, ‘ find any mention of it duriug his mis- 
sion ; and yet itis most certain, that the [rish did then ob- 
serve the Easter celebration after the Asiatic manner. From 
the remarkable attachment of tlie Irish to this custom, we have 
striking proofs of the foresight and wisdom of our apostle. 
He probably endeavoured to reconcile the Irish clergy to the 
practice of the universal church ; and very likely laboured, 
also, to make them acknowledge the supremacy of Rome. 
Indeed, the Irish ecclesiastics were the last to submit to the 
Roman calculation of Easter day. 

Our apostle, in the one hundred and eighteenth year of his 
age, took up his abode in Saul Abbey, in the county of Down, 
where, after a residence of two years, devoted to prayer and 
piety, he died in the fifteenth year of the reign of Lueua, 493, 
at the venerable and patriarchal age of one hundred and 
twenty-one. He was interred in the abbey of Down, which 
had been founded by himself. St. Bridget and St. Columba 
were afterwards buried in the same sepulchre, as appears 
from the Latin inscription on the tomb, which Cambrensis, 
in his topography of Ireland, tells us was quite legible in lis 
slay— 


Hi tres duno, tumulo tumulantur, in uno, 
Brigida, Patricius, atque Columba Pius.—” 

* In Down three saints one grave (o fill, 
Bridget, Patrick, aud Columb Kiille,”’ 


"The saintly sepulchre of Down, in all its architectural and 
sculptural magnificence, its splendid shrine, adornad with 
the richest donations of piety, existed until Lord Deputy 
Grey, (an ominous name for Ireland even now, in March, 
1831,) demolished the one, and despoiled the other, in the 
true Gothic spirit that actuated the tasteless underlings of the 
tyrannic Henry VIII. and his licentious daughter, the murder- 
ous Elizabeth. But as we shall have occasion to speak of 
Lord Deputy Grey’s administration in Ireland, in a future 
chapter, we will not expatiate on the subject here. We must 
not, however, omit to notice and reprehend the falsehoods 
which the national apostate, the late Dr, Ledwich, propagated 

ecting our national apostle. But it was with the hope of 
encircling his brows with a mitre that perverted the principles, 
and warped the Irish sympathies of Ledwich. ‘This ambi- 
tion, and the expeciation of his episcopal dignity, persuaded 





-* Vide Our topography of the County of Donegal. ‘ 





him to diverge from the fair course of truth, and honour, and 


justice, beyond the sacred precincts which reason has marked 


by an inviolable line of demarcation. His false assertions 
having passed thus irrevocably the boundaries of candour, 
the arguments of Malone, M‘Dermott, and the erudite Dr. 
Milner, have affixed the mark of baseness upon them ; and 
they now necessarily stand exposed and self-convicted by 
their own incautious temerity. ‘he verity of our annals has 
been strengthened by these writers, who have sustained them 
by new buttresses of logical deduction, so that they must now 
oppose an adamantine panoply against the futile mendacity of 
such recreants as: Ledwich. 

There is not in our Christian records any fact better sub- 
stantiated than the existence of St. Patrick ; and we might 
assert, with a perfect regard to truth, that there is no saint 
on the calendar whose life has been written by so many 
hands, as well natives as foreigners. It is loudly proclaimed 
by the universal tradition of the country ; by the very names 
of the churches which he built, the numerous sites of his 
pious erections ;—all might have convinced any one, except 
the coadjutors of Macpherson, of the identity and real exist- 
ence of our patron saint. But why should we wonder at any 
fool-hardy assertion of Ledwich, who wrote with all his 
might to subvert the credit of the entire body of our history, 
and to prove to Europe that our records were bottomed on 
the quagmire of poetic fiction ? 

Dr. Ledwich opens the campaign of his national infidelity 
by observing—* ‘I'he existence of this saint,” says he, * and 
his conversion of the Irish, are points not only firmly believed 
by the Irish, but referred to, as undeniable historic facts, by 
every writer who has treated of the civil and ecclesiastical 
history of the country. But about the year 1618, Dr. Ryves 
one of the masters in chancery in Dublin, and judge of the 
faculties, and prerogative court, to answer a calumnious and 
inflammatory libel, was obliged to consider minutely the his- 
tory of the established church.” 

From the tenor of this delusive and deceiving passage, 
with which he endeavoured to throw a veil of fiction over 
the fact of our saint’s existence, the impression might gain 


was only an imaginary personage. For who can read the 
passage, without being led to suppose that Dr. Ryves, a pre- 
judiced Englishman, totally unacquainted with our language, 
discovered| from being obliged to consider minutely the his- 
tory of the established church, (Seldon’s, we presume,) that 
our saint was only the creature of fancy ; yet no such thing 
appears. He, it is true, has his doubts, like the inglorious 
and unnational Ledwich, but he could not prove them well 
founded. 

The authority of Ryves, however, rather militated against 
the Utopian system of Dr. Ledwich, and it is only surprising 
that so cunning, sophistical, and plausible a disputant as 
Ledwich should have introduced it. 

We shall, however, without treading in the footsteps of Dr. 
Milner, follow Dr. Ledwich in his history of Dr. Ryves’s silly 
doubts relative to the existence of St. Patrick. ‘+ Doubts,” 
says this unfilial son of Erin, ‘* arose in his mind as to the 
reality of our apostle, and of the age in which heis supposed 
to have flourished.” However, before Dr. Ryves hai! seriously 
applied to an investigation of these matters, he thought it 
proper and becoming to consult Camden and Usher,* the two 
great luminaries of British and Irish antiquities. ‘To the lat 
ter he opens his objections ;—and first he observes, the won- 
derful miracles recorded of St. Patrick were neither common 
nor believed in the age in which he'lived; and this he proves 


* Archbishop Usher, whose fame shines as a primary luminary in our history and 
her literature, and whom Dr. Johnson declared the most learned man in Europe in his 
age, was born in Dublin, in the year 1580. He reccived his edueation in Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he distinguished himself’ by his extensive eruditicn and 
classical eloquence, Im 1521 he was consecrated Bishop of Meath, At the specia 
request of James I, he was translated, in 1624, to the archiepiscopal sce of Armagh. 
He died in 1655. We shall soon give a copious biography of this illustrious prelate 





to whose genius our history and antiquities are so much indebted, in the Irish Shield. 





‘an ascendancy in shallow minds that the apostle of [reland , 
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Meeting of the Friends 


from St. Augustin, who was contemporary with our apostle. 
Secondly, he argues from the silence of Platinus, who, though 
in his life of Pope Celestine mentions the sending cf St. 

yermanius into England, and Palladius into Scotland, takes 
no notice of his appointing Patrick to Ireland, and therefore 
concludes he must have lived later than was generally sup- 
posed. Unacquainted with Camden, yet desirous of his 
opinion, Ryves prevailed on Usher to lay his letter before 
him, which he did. Usher seems not to have acted friendly, 
impartially, or candidly on this occasion ; for, in his letter 
to Camden, enclosing that of Ryves’s, he endeavours to pre- 
possess him in favour of St. Patrick, and even to point out 
what answer he should give. We, indeed, remarks, that 
** the ridiculous miracles fastened upon our saint were the 
work of later writers ;°’ and in this Camden agrees. Dr. 
Ryves, thus discountenanced by the oracular decisions of these 
eminent men, and overborne solely by authority, no further 
pursued this curious subject, a few hints excepted, although 
his learning enabled him to bring it to a fair conclusion. On 
what weak, but specious, grounds of logic has the humble 
squire of Macpherson built up his system of historical impo- 
sition ! 

Such is Dr, Ledwich’s history of a transaction which 
served, instead of contributing to his purposes, materially to 
strengthen the authority of our annalists, and to impress the 
relattons of St. Patrick with the seal of veritable fact. If 
ever a man used arguments to deteat, nullify, and depreciate 
a fanciful theory, and impede its progress in general opinion, 
that man was the late Dr. Ledwich. His reasoning and de- 
ductions are lame and impotent in the extreme ; and were 
brought, as a dernier reserve, into action by the unpatriotic 
writer, to prop up his visionary hypothesis. What stronger 
proof, we would ask, could Dr. Ledwich have brought for- 
ward, if he wished to remove any doubts that might have been 
entertained of our saint’s existence, than to represent an old, 
casuistical, incredulous lawyer, doubting of it, and in order 
to satisfy his doubts, applying to the “ treo ereatest lumina- 
ries of British and Irish antiquities’*—Camden and Usher, 
who both unceremoniously confirmed the existence of the 
apostle of Ireland. 
seems not to have acted friendly, impartially, or candidly, on 
this occasion ; for, in his letter to Camden, he endeavours to 
prepossess him in favour of St. Patrick’? The impartial and 
intelligent reader must immediately perceive that this is a 
most unwarrantable and flagrant attack upon the honour and 
reputation of the immortal Bishop Usher. That erudite, pro- 
found, and virtuous prelate has been aceused by an unprin- 


cipled defamer of his native land, of partiality and want of | 


r 


candour, because, forsooth, in his letter to Camden, he offers 
any opinion on a subject with which he was so peculiarly 
and intimately acquainted, If we were to confirm Dr. Led- 


wich’s conclusions, we should admit that candour and impar- | 


tiality consist in being silent, in regard to truth, and that these 
qualities, which moral philosophers have taught ns to revere 
as virtues, were but the mere negatives of his ludicrous sys- 
tem of new-fangled ethics. But more of this in the next 
chapter ; for we feel it a duty incumbent on us { 

. , . . fe . 
Ledwich’s history of Ireland is a base Jibel on our country. 





ASSOCIATION OF THE FRIENDS OF IRELAND OF ALL 
NATIONS. 


—— ae 

The spirited proceedings of the Friends of Ireland in New- 
York, a report of which, from the Truth Teller, we subjoin, 
reflect credit on Irish patriotism in that city. “he speeches 
of Dr. Macneven and of Messrs. Clerke, Gaffney, and Cooney, 
are fine specimens of Irish eloquence. ‘Ihe address to the 
presidents of all the former Irish associations in America, is 
energetic, eloquent, and conclusive, and eminently worthy of 
the cultivated Irish minds from which it emanated. We are 


“« But,” says the learned Doctor, « Usher | 


to prove that 





of Ireland in New York. 157 
sical in style, is untainted by the wretched pedantry of the 
half-lettered Jersey Puritan, who writes for the Truth Teller. 
Irish gentlemen, not indebted to the public schools of New- 
Jersey for their education, like Messrs. Clerke, Casserly, and 
Gaffney, have minds and spirits too enlightened and elevated 
to submit to the dictation of the back-ground editor to whom 
| the English owner of the 'Trath Teller confides the editorial 
| management of that hypocritical print. 

very intelligent Lrishman in New-York is aware that the 
proprietor of the Truth Teller is utterly incompetent to write 
even a short paragraph, & that, although he has great patronage 
{rom our countrymen, he, notwithstanding, true to his English 
prejudice, prefers the editorial services of a native of New-Jer- 
| sey,a man of puny intellect, to those of highly educated and tal- 
| ented Irishmen. Can this be denied by creditable evidence ? 
| But we are glad to perceive that our honest and patriotic 
countryman, Mr, Joun M’Loveutin, the late printer of the 
‘Truth ‘Teller, (who was the only Irishman employed by the 
Saxon) is about to publish a new Irish paper, entitled the Emr- 
RALD. We congraiulate [rishmen on the approaching publicity 
ofa paper that will be a true organof Irish feelingand sentiment; 
and if its columus shall be enriched by the classical contribu- 
tions of a CLerKe and a Casserty, we must rejoice in having 
such able and zealous fellow-labourers in the vindication of 
our beloved country, ‘The Irish Shield and the Emerald shall 
| Combat under the banner of Erin, and display a patriotic pas- 
| sion and a literary genius, which never can spring from the 
vulgar and uninspired souls of a Saxon, or a Jersey pettifog 
~ We will publish the prospectus of the Emerald next 
week. 
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JMfasontc Hann, Monpay Eventna, Marcu 14, 1831. 


The intrinsic interest felt at this moment throughout this great 
motroy lis tor what is going on in Ireland, caused an influx ofat 
least fifteen hundred persons into the great Hall, which was 
The President of the old As- 
sociation, Dr. Macneven, opened the proceedings with the fol- 
lowing 





nearly full before eight o’clock. 


| 
=) ADDRESS. 

i eLrLow-Cri izes, 

The former Association of the Friends of Ireland before it dis- 
| solyed itself in April, 1*29, came to the resolution of leaving 
authority with the President io call the Friends of Ireland again 
together, if any thing occurred in the affairs of that country to 


make the measure proper. The time, vaguely anticipated when 


{ 

we last met, is now present. That time which alréady awakens 
the sympathies and the intense interest of the friends of Ireland 
in all countries, and the friends of liberty over the civilized world 
| —ithat time is now present. Lreland, too, is perhaps doomed to 
| sustain her conflict for the best, the highest prerogative of free- 
men, that of govering hersel! ‘Thirty years’ experience has con- 


viriced her that she cannot find this blessing in the United Par- 





| liament, five sixths British, one sixth Trish: but that for its own 
| benefit this essentially tureign parliament has aggraveted her 
| sufferings, sacrificed her interests; aud, lest she should unbind 
| her chains, has made a law against Lreland alone, to prevent her 
from discussing her wrougs, or the fittest medium of redressing 
them. 

The English government prepared the legislative union by a 
stratagem ofthe most remorseless nature. It provoked war and 
began hostilities: it let the regiment of Aucient Britons loose ou 
the peopleof Louth, and with others of the King’s troops, it at- 
tacked the farmers of Kildare. I stated this in "98 before a, con- 
mittee of the House of Commons, aad offered to prove it bya 
comparison of facts aad dates. Lord Castlereagh indirectly ad- 
mitted it was so, when he answered, that the union of Jrishmen 
would have become too strong fox them, if it had not been made 





indeed proud that this document, so pure, precise, and clas- 


toexplode In like manner, the British governm ent seeks, by it 








pnd a eee 
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outrageous attack on Mr. O Connell, to interrupt that agitating of 
the repeal of the Union, and to preserve through an unseasona- 
ble explosion what a precipitate resistance had once given it. 
Ireland, our native country, may have to pass through the same 
fiery ordeal with other emancipated nations—through such a 
struggle as cost America some of her best blood before she esta- 
blished her liberties. No doubt Mr. O’Connell ardently wishes 
for a bloodless, stainless emancipation of Ireland; but while he 
appeals to free discussion and the peaceful arbitration of reason, 
his adversaries, the British government and the whole pack it 
holds in its lash, are provoking to arms by their despotism.- One 
party can always make war, as the British government did of it- 
self in 98; but it may yet pause and think the speculation un- 
profitable in the present strte of Europe. The examples of Paris 
and Brussels prove that the people have learned much of the art 
military in the last thirty years, and the forgotten example of 
the rising of Buenos Ayres against a British army, which it beat 
and captured, proved, in a more unexpected quarter, how irre- 
sistible is the force of masses acting with resolution. When they 
press rapidly and undauntedly from all sides upon the enemy, 
his thin line is pierced like paper, and his missiles give lim no 
advantage in a combat hand to hand. 

How yielding is the impalpable air! how gentle is the peaceful 
breeze! yet this element rushing forward in the storm, raging in 
the hurricane, tears the rooted oak from its foundation of a thou- 
sand years, and in a moment strews the plain with its shattered 
limbs and fallen crest. 

What can be more quict than the still bosom of the ocean, or 
more innocuous than the free expanding stream ! But the billows 
and the torrent in their collected fury easily overthrow the bul- 
warks of art, and leave but broken mounds and scattered wrecks 
behind them. 

What less alarming than the soft fleeces of descending snow ? 
But the Alpine drift, the cumbersome avalanche once moved, 
sweeps on with increasing swiftness, and not all the firm defen- 
ces of lordly man, nor the rude castle, nor the moated fortress, 
can stay its destructive impetuosity—whatever braves its tre- 
mendous course it overturns or overwhelms. 

In these mighty phenomena we sce the effects of mass and im- 
pulse combined—they are the special instruction, the general or- 
ders of nature for the rising of an outraged people. 

In addition to the hazard and the cost of a civil war, England 
gave, in money, a million and a half to buy the Union. It may 
therefore be presumed she will lavish millions to retain it, and 
never did suspicion lie with greater force of probability against 
purity of motives than when it fixes upon the present advocates 
of that measure ; the worse it is, the more corrupt must they be 
who would prolong it. They who apprehend a viceroy for push- 
ing despotism beyond the permission of its own rule, must have 
touched the Union fund. ‘They who condemn one man as tur- 
bulent and audacious, for presuming to conflict with the viceroy 
of England when he exercises absolute discretionary power, act 

ike venal slaves. They who admit there are many grievances 
to be redressed, but that the remedy which lies at the root of the 
whole evil must not be discussed, are hypocrites and pensioners 
on the Union fund. 

Were we -asked in America whether it is best to be go- 
verned by the representatives of another and a sister state, or 
by agents entirely of our own choosing, acting exclusively 
for ourselves and within our own jurisdiction, the question 
would excite astonishment, and be decided as soon as stated. 
We are not afraid to trust ourselves with our own concerns, 
but we are afraid of a master whom we could not control. 
Reformed or not reformed, Ireland can never control the Bri- 


ish parliament; reformed or not reformed, an English par- 


liament will act with English feelings, English predilections, 
English antipathies, and for English interests. Would a re- 
formed parliament proportion the representation to the popu- 
lation of both countries ? and if it did not, Ireland would still 
lie at the mercy of England. ‘The will of England would be 
still paramount and absolute, would be still partial as it is now. 
It is not the want of reform that prevents the English parlia- 
ment from conferring benefits on Ireland—it always has the 
power, but it wants the inclination---and it wants the inclina- 
tion by being English. It is generally admitted that the Eng- 
lish members cannot be brought to give their attention to Irish 
matters, yet the well being of Ireland requires all the foster- 
ing care of a devoted, active legislature. We see that even a 
great city cannot dispense with the watchful superintendence 
of a municipal council, ‘The English parlrement, though on 
the spot, cannot supply the place of the corporation of Lon- 
don—and how can it be a fit and convenient substitute for the 
parliament of Ireland in [rish concerns? A reformed parlia- 
ment in England would necessarily benefit the majority of 
the English people. A reformed parliament in Ireland would 
equally benefit the Irish people, but each only within its own 
sphere. Ifa majority of Irish members sitting in Dublin would 
form a vicious parliament for Great-Britain, by parity of rea- 
soning a majority of British members sitting in London is an 
unfit, inadequate, and vicious parliament for Ireland, ‘Those 
members who formed a weak minority would soon feel that 
they could command nothing for their nation, but that they 
could command abundance of profit for themselves; they 
would consequently swell the ministerial majorities, and actu- 
ally frustrate the benefits of reform in the country which they 
invaded, 


The reform committee of Belfast, in their address of Jan. 19, 
while expressing their present disinclination to the repeal of 
the Union, desire not to be considered enemies of Ireland. 
We certainly do not consider them such; the name of their 
chairman, Robert ‘Tennent, vouches to us that they love liber- 
ty and love their country ; but whatever glory they take in the 
name of Irishmen, the tendency of their politics is to keep that 
name inglorious, and more an object of pity than of pride, We 
may well question the soundness of their views and the just- 
ness of their reasoning. While they enumerate many advanta- 
ges which a reform of parliament would, as they allege, pro- 
duce, they overlook the important fact, that this reform would 
not at all effect the relative power of the Irish and English por- 
L tions of that parliament. ‘The great evil to Ireland is, that the 
power which makes her laws is out of the sphere of her con- 
trol; that it resides ‘abroad. It is an evil that no reform of an 
united parliament would lessen, but which a reform perhaps 
would aggravate. ‘The British king, as equal lord of all, is 
likely to be disposed to treat his Irish subjects with humanity 
at least, perhaps with liberality ; yet they are not so treated: 
and what is it that puts restraint upon his inclinations ?—the 
deference he must pay to an opinion of more importance to 
him than that of the people of Ireland, and the consciousness 
common to him and all the world, that the will of the Irish 
people, captive in the united parliament, has no means of en- 
forcing attention to their interests, or respect to their wishes. 


If itbe insisted that a reformed parliamentin England would 
still be productive of much good, I reply, that a reformed par- 





liament in Ireland would be productive of infinitely more good 
to the Irish, Moreover thatthe assumption of good to Ireland 
from an English parliament is gratuitous, that it is prophecy, 
not argument, and utterly at variance with history, Hereto- 
fore, when the English parliament could make laws to bind 
Ireland, it made one law for Ireland and another for England. 
Now again, that the English parliament,with its cohort of Irish 
auxiliaries, makes laws to bind Ireland, it follows the old exam- 
ple, and is not weaning from oppression. Now, if bitter expe- 
rience and long suffering had not amply proved the intollera- 
ble evil of such a condition, did the nature of things not demon- 
strate it to be inevitable, still the free-born spirit abhors to live 
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at the precarious mercy of despotism: It requires security, but 
there is no security where there is not self-government, and 
this Ireland cannot have without a native parliament: she can- 
not have it with a mixed parlisment of disproportioned mem- 
bers sitting and residing in London. What phrensy to prefer 
such a state of suffering, of complaint, of feverish, unsettled 
existence, to the dignified, secure, free, and tranquil condition 
in which our confederate states live and prosper together ! 

It was then resolved—That‘the Association of the Friends 
of Ireland be now re-organized, and that the former con- 
stitution be adopted—which being seconded, it was put 
from the chair, and unanimously adopted with an enthu- 
siasm that could scarcely be exceeded, had the venerable 
president been able to announce that Ireland had re-as- 
sumed her rank among the nations of the earth. 


D. B. Garryey spoke in the following eloquent terms :—The 
events that are now passing in the world are so sublime in their 
nature and consequence, and involve interests so momentous 
and dear to the human family, that we cannot hear of them with- 
out astonishment, or reflect on them without admiration. It is 
these events that have brought us together upon this evening, 
to hear again the sad story of Ireland’s wrongs, and to offer up 
our best and sweetest aspirations for the success of the great 
eausé in which she is at present engaged. But yesterday, and 
the moral energies of seven millions were arrayed in frightful 
but determined combination—they demanded the restoration of 
their unalienable rights—the right of worshipping God according 
to the dictates of their conscienees ; but yesterday, and every hill 
and valley of this vast continent responded in a holy sympathy, 
and public opinion, like a volcano, burst from the lips of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, and broughtzconfusion, if not con- 
viction, upon the infamous oligarchs and aristocrats of England. 
The Winchelseas were abashed, the Goulburns became anxious 
for the fate of their tottering constitution—the Peels writhed un- 
der prejudices which they could not overcome, and the hero of 
Waterloo let fall his sabre and exclaimed—Oh! dire necessity, to 
thee, and not to justice, must}we grant that hateful boon—Carno- 
nic Emancipation! Here let me pause for a moment and ask, 
what has emancipation done for Ireland? Although it was ob- 
tained at the expense of the political existence of 300,000 of all 
classes, it has done this—it has torn away the line of demacration 
that separated the Catholic from the Protestant, and given an 
equalization of civil rights to both; it has thrown open the por- 
tals of the constitution in the land of the stranger, where the 
Irish Catholic and the Irish Protestant may partake alike of the 
poor but melancholy privilege of assisting in the making of laws 
of which they must only enjoy a step-mother’s portion. Yes, it 
has done more—it has served to bring all classes nearer towards 
a unity of purpose that must ere long lead to that which can 
alone confer any real benefit on Ireland—a restoration of her 
swindled rights—a pomEsTic PARLIAMENT—A LEGISLATIVE INDE- 
penDENcE. ‘I'he phrensy and hate of the Orangemen are losing 
themselves fast in the waters of oblivion, and reconciliation and 
concord are the harbingers of better days for unhappy Erin—all 
classes, under the denomination of Irishmen, now begin to see 
they have not only been the dupes of pretended friends, but the 
deluded victims of profligate men, who bartered and sold their 
contry’s rights for pensions, places, and artificial promotions, 
They know that in 1782, by unanimity and a firm determina- 
tion, they obtained a constitution, under which trade and com- 
merce flourished, and peace and plenty diffused their blessings 
throughout the land; they know that the act of Union, like 
plagues from heaven or blasts from hell, deprived them of all 
these, and that ever since they have been but the wretched heirs 


this act repealed is the universal will of the people—to assist 
them in its achievement is our firm determination.—Yes, 

By the hopes within us springing, 

Herald of to-morrow’s strife 
By that sun whose light is bringing 
Chains of freedom, death or life, 

We must remember that life can be 

No charm for those whose live not free. 
But who is he that now attempts to stand in the way of the peo- 
ple’s rights? Who but Anglesey ! Who, a little while ago, was 
all sympathy and sorrow for their wrongs—* a man in his time 
acts many parts.” Burke attempted once to frown down the 
doctrines of liberty at the dawn of the French Revolution, but 
Lord Angelsey is wofully mistaken if he thinks he can by virtue 
an illegal proclamation stifle the voice of millions in the pursuit 
of their natural rights. What! and in a period too like the pre- 
sent, when the principles of liberty are burning in every heart 
and rolling from every tongue ; when kings must feel, if they 
feel at all, that they are but pensioners on the will of the people, 
who are the only legitimate sovereigns; when the nations of 
Europe are making simultaneous and rapid advances towards 
the overthrow of tyranny and the accomplishment of universal 
emancipation. It is related of Hanno, the Carthaginian, that he 
taught starlings to say Hanno deus’ est ; and that when a large 
number had learned their lesson he turned them loose into the 
woods, that they might learn the wild beasts to repeat the same 
words and the divinity of Hanno be wafted into the remotest re- 
gions, and become the worship of the universk; even so will we, 
by means of the press, the paladium of the people’s rights, circu- 
late the wrongs of Ireland, that they may be known, and that the 
wrong-doers may be déprecated and despised, by every friend 
of liberty all over the world. By means of the press it shall be 
known that Anglesey is an enemy to popular rights and the tool 
of a Whig Ministry—that Berresford Sheil is a renegade—that 
O’Connell is an abolisher of tithes—a Radical Reformer—a re- 
pealer of the Union—and, abcve all, an untiring Patriot :—for 
this purpose allow me to suggest the propriety of sending a cir- 
cular to the respective associations throughout the Union, re- 
questing their co-operation in this holy undertaking. 

Here Mr. Gaffney read the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a requisition by way of circular be sent to the 
Presidents of the late Association, of the Friends of Ireland 
throughout the Union, respectfully calling upon them to re-em- 
body the respective Associations over which they preside, and to 
co-operate with us in the advancement of the views of Daniet 
O’Connell and Irish liberty. 

The meeting was here addressed by an Italian gentleman, 
whose name we could not learn, in a neat and forcible speech, 
which elicited considerable applause. 

The following gentlemen were nominated by the chair, as a 
committee to retire and prepare a circular :-—D. B, Gaffney, T.W. 
Clerke, and P. 8. Casserly. 

Mr. Cooney here rose and spoke as follows : 

Mr. Prestpent AND GENTLEMEN. 

The best proof which I can adduce to you of the continued 
tyranny and oppression of the British government towards Ire- 
land is, that it still continues to bring Irishmen to the platform— 
either to tell the dismal story of their country’s wrongs, or to ex- 
piate their attachment to it by their blood Ours, Sir, isa cause 
of the most sacred and of the most important nature; like the 
conductors of the deserts’ caravan, care and anxiety surround 
us ; before us lies the object of our dearest wishes, the brilliant 
star of our national independence, and like the good shepherds 





of yore we will follow it to glory and to immortality. In review- 


of poverty and distress—desolation and despair. To have this ! ing the conduct of the British Government towards Ireland, Sir, 


fet repealed is the strenous endeavour of O’Connell—to have 
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seeing Providence, in having permitted a people who are in eve- 
ry respect the equal, if not the superior, to their oppressors, to 
suffer so long under the lash of degradation. 
injustice ofthat government have brought on a crisis im the 
affairs of Ireland, and they must soon be settled by ink or by 
blood. 
want of courage or love of country in the Trish people, for wha 

ever faults whieh ignorance, bigotry, or prejudice may attach 


This state of things, Sir, is not to be attributed to any 


to the Irish character, these are qualities which even the breath | 


of calumny has never yet dared to assail. It seeme, Sir, to be the 
main principle of all aristocratic governments to rest (heir foun- 
dation on the misery and degradation of thetr people. This prin- 
ciple is mort forcibly applied to that people who have the mis- 
fortune of falling under their dominion, In looking to the policy 
of England towards her Nast Indian colonies and towards Tre- 
land, the great truths of this assertion are most forcibly excm- 
plified. In the former of these, under her ruthicss governor 
Warren Hastings, and under her other satellites, the most bloody, 
treacherous, and tyrannical conduct was observed: prices were 
dragged from theie thrones under the slightest pretences, de- 


spoiled of their treasure, and either incarcerated in dungeons or | 
turned adrift as outcasts on their country; their palaces became | 


theresidence of some needy adventurer, or of the tiger, the wolf, 
or the jackal; their forts were dilapidated, their provinces laid 
waste, and their people reduced to the dreadful alternative of 
committing suicide, or of becoming the slaves of their oppressors. 
Towards Ireland, Sir, her conduct has been even still more hor- 
rible. She found usa brave and a virtuous people, blessed with 
liberty and independence. Then, as in later periods of our his- 
tory, she rested the basis of her dominion on our disunion ; she 
sowed among us the seeds of religious discord to accomplish a 
subjugation for which her armies had ineffectually laboured, and 
treason, bribery, and corruption consummated the foul deed. 
What, Sir, has been the effect of this most baneful measure ? The 
palaces of our princely ancestors are become the residence of 
the sereechow! and of the raven; their walls, which were deco- 
rated with the spoils of many a splendid victory, are in ruins and 
crowned withivy; and the halls, where many a gallant knight and 
lady fair trod courtly measures to the harps of enraptured min- 
strels, now scarecly aflord shelter to the beasts of the ticld. Our 
nobility and our gentry are enriching a foreign soil with the pro- 
duce of their own; our trade is destroyed—our manufacturers 
are decaying—our shopkeepers are ina state of bankrupte, your 
artizans in a state of waut—and our brave and virtous peasant- 
ry in astate of starvation. Sir, this ts not fancy’s sketch, but 
sad reality. I shall not trespass on your valuable time, Sir, by 
tracing the different evils which generate this state of things, but 
I shall merely state that they all emanate from the execerable 
union, Is not the circumstance of Irishmen fighting in the ranks 
of England’s eneniies sufficient to prove her tyranny and her 
misrule over that people. Look to the fleets and armies of Ameri- 
ca and France, and it will sufficiently prove the truth of my as- 
sertion. Was net Count O’Mera, the brave governor of Dunkirk, 
the first to clip the laurels of the late Duke of York, and pour on 
him and'on his army the full tide of republican vengeance? His- 
tor, sir, does not furnish us with such another example. There 
is no doubt, sir, but the British ministry are determined to resist 
the repeal of the union at the expceuse of their blood and their 
treasure ; this slivuld not, however, discourage the Irish people 
from the prosecution of their just rights— for have we not re- 
ent example to prove, that for a people to be free they have 

‘ got to will it so. The genius of universal emancipation is 


pn ‘ing the temple of liberty with the spoils of despotism ; 
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mon of tyrerny and of oppression is chained to her trium- 
phant car, and if for a period she appear to linger in her mighty 
course she is but coneentrating her irresistable powers for some 
new and for some glorious object. It is true, sir, that the pros- 
pects of the Irish people for immediate relief are discouraging. A 
gallant band have adventured their little bark on a tempestuous 
ocean; they are threatened with danger from without and treache- 
ry within; but the great magician who can conjure up the politi- 
eal tempest, or lull its mighty powers, is at the wheel, and the 
bark will ride securely—whether they steer,as at present.through 
the dark and stormy wave of despotism, or by altering their 
course, they breast the crimson tide of patriotism, they will still 
find the beacon light of friendship here to assist them. Sir,if there 
were one act of atrocity wanting to complete the full measure of 
Kingland’s iniquities to our country, it was by sending her bully- 
The 
noble lord, sir, will, [ trust, find his journey like that of his coun- 
tryman, Shone Ap Morgan; and though he may think himself 
mounted on his war horse, he may find himself astride upon a 
goat. Tie will, also, I trust, find in the arrest of Mr. O’Connell 
that he has conceived a mountain, and that he will bring forth a 
mouse. ‘lhe noble Lord, Sir, thinks that because he has raised 
his voice in favour of religious liberty, weought, forsooth, be con- 
tent to take lis leeks, toasted cheese, and taffey for the rest of 
our lives. . Sir, Irishmen are grateful to him for what he has for- 
merly said in their favour, but they have a paramount duty to 
perform to their country, and they will do so even at the expense 
of their blood. ‘The noble lord, sir, has often fought with Irish- 
men, he has yet to learn what it is to fight against them—and he 


ing soldier Anglesea to dragoon the Irish into submission. 


may find to his cost that Lrishmen will never submit to what they 
never have nor never will be—willing slaves. Sir, as freemen, 
as citizens of this free and thishappy country, but more particular- 
ly as native born Trishmen, it is our sacred duty to express ourab- 
horence of the late arbitrary acts of the [rish government to stifle 
the public voice, and it is alse our imperative duty to remain asso- 
ciated until our country’s shhackels have all been thrown off, and 
she stand before the world, as the great Architect of the universe 
in the map of the creation intended she should be, great, glorious 
and free. 

Americans, you were the first of modern nations that threw off 
the yoke of despotism, and exhibited to an admiring world the 
beauties of selfgovernment. You were the first of modern na- 
tions that stripped the mailed hand of despotism of its terrors and 
unnerved its gigantic arm. ‘Twice have the French thrown off 
the fetters whicli tyranny would have imposed on them, by 
your glorious example, ‘The South American, the Greek, 
the Belgian, and the Pole have done the same, and now your 
kindly breath will fan the patriotic fame in the Irish bosom 
in their struggle forliberty. Of all other foreign nations, Ire- 
land has most assisted you in your glorious struggle for your 
independence, and in your efforts to preserve it. France, with 
the exception of La Fayetie and his chivalric band, has as- 
sisted you but once, and even then it was caused by her fo- 
reign policy on her declaring war against England. [reland, 
on the contrary, has twice shared your triumphs and your 
glory, and should occasion require it, my friends, she will do 
so again. In all contests for liberty it is your particular pro- 
vince to cheer the patriot in his struggle for it by your approv- 
ing smile, and to assist his efforts to obtain it. ‘The liberty 
of Ireland once achieved, the deep and spacious harbours of 
her western coast wiil be thrown open to you, which now, by 
the narrow crooked policy of England, is closed against you; 
she will take from you your flaxseed and your tobacco, and 
in return she will pour into your market the splendid pro- 
ducts of her loom and of her find and fertile country, By 
this means your passage to Europe will be shortened ; the - 
dangers of the British channel to your shipping wil be avoid- 
ed; and finally you will find a brave and a generous ; people 
to you in bonds of eternal friendship. Many of you have ask 
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ed me, what do we mean by agitation, and why we do not 
strike for freedom as you have done, and you would assist us 
to the utmost of your power. ‘To the first of these questions 
my answer is, that agitation has already achieved for Ireland 
the splendid boon of religious liberty, and as an American citi- 
zen, my friends, [ say that I may never see the day in this 
country when political agitation shall cease ; it is this agita- 
tion that lops off the excrescences that would otherwise en- 
gender in our constitution, and, like the agitation of the waves 
of the ocean, it casts out its bosom’s impurities to rottenness 
and to decay. With respect to your second question, of why 
we do not at once strike for liberty as you have done, my an- 
swer is, that Dublin is not in the latitude of New York, nor 
London in that of Washington. The present question, my 
my friends, is, whether Ireland shall recover her just right 
by agitation and remain attached to England, or whether she 
shall recover those rights by the sword and be eternally sepa- 
rated from her. In either case your voice, like angels trumpet- 
tongued, will be heard, or you will fall from that immortal pin- 
nacle wnich freedom has elevated for you. 

Irishmen !—my fellow countrymen!—but yesterday and 
your voices were heard in our beloved country, as resistless 
as the waves of the ocean which surround her. Oh, with 
what heart-felt delight did some brother dear list to its hal- 
cyon sound ; and as the rent roll of honour was unfolded, as 
his delighted eye met your names, as his enraptured ear heard 
ifs sound, it sunk upon his heart as the manna of heaven to 
the Israelites—it succoured and it cheered him! ‘hen did 
the big and pearly tear, the secret fervent orison, and the 
deep and heart-bounding sigh, proclaim his sow-felft gratitude. 
He blessed the God of nature for the blissful propects that 
were opening to him, and he sank to his care-wofn pillow 
with the confidence that his chains should soon be’broken, and 
that the regeneration of his country was athand. My friends, 
shall we refuse to consummate what we have so nobly begun; 
shall we deface the beautiful edifice we have erected; shali 
we deny our offspring? No! Forbid it heaven: the shades 
of Emmet, Orr, and the whole band of Erin’s martyrs are 
hovering over us, and they implore us by every sense of hon- 
nour, by every feeling of justice, by every principle of patriot- 
ismi, by every feeling of manhood, to let not their blood be 
shed in vain. ‘I'hey call on us to remember the glories of 
Brien the Brave. My friends, if ever there was a period in 
our country’s history when she most required the aid of her 
gallant sons, that period has now arrived. Our own immortal 
Sheridan has said that “though sinking in the vale of years, 
he prematurely falls, whose life records no act conferred by 
him on man—that they only have lived long, who have lived 
to renew once more your glorious efforts, and ere long, my 
friends, our temples shall resound with anthems to the throne 
of grace for the liberation of our country. 

The cheering from every part of the room, during Mr. Coo- 
ney’s speech, obliged the Chairman to rise and request the as- 
sembly to suspend their applause, to enable him to proceed. Mr. 
Cooney offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this Association has heard with sent'ments of 
indigation and disgust, the arbitrary acts oi the Trish Govern- 
ment to stifle the public voice in that country, and they do there- 
fore pledge themselves to assist the Irish people to the utmost 
of their power in (Beir constitutjonal, struggle for that liberty 
which is the birth-rightt of man. 

Dr. Maeneven having been here called away on speeial busi- 
ness, Mr. Thomas O’Connor, was called to the chair. 

The committee appointed to prepare a circular having return- 
ed, D. B. Gaffney, on behalf of the committee, read the follow- 
ing, which, on motion, was unanimously adopted, 

CIRCULAR. 


Addressed to the Presidents of the former “ Associations of the 


Friends of Ireland,” throughout the United States. 
GentLEmMen—The great events now passing in Europe, par- 





ticularly in Ireland, have determined the friends of that coun: 
try, in this city, to call forth and embody the old Association of 
New-York. Their former exertions in the cause of a suffering 
nation, promptly and liberally supported, as they were, by nu- 
merous auxiliary Associations, in every section of this power- 
ful Republic, were crowned with signal success: The eman- 
cipation of seven millions of people from the grinding operation 
of unjust, oppressive, and barbarous statutes, fully attest the re- 
ward that ever awaits steady and united perseverance in a righ- 
teous cause. The genuine sons of freedom, in every quarter of 
the globe, hailed the auspicious event, as one of the brightest eras 
of the 19th century. Amidst the gratulations, sent forth on that 
happy consummation, the grateful thanks of Erin’s children to 
their “ kind and generous brethren,” on this side of the Atlantic, 
were poured out, in all their native warmth and characteristic 
fulness. 

When the transient intoxication of national joy had subsided, 
the unsuspecting Irish clearly saw, that their untiring exertions, 
for halfa century, had been wasted in the pursuit of a shadow :— 
Emancipation from vindictive, but, in a great measure obsolete 
enactments, without the acquisition of any substantial good, or 
participation in the benefits of the British constitution. In the 
British Parliament Ireland never was, nor ever could be, ade- 
quately represented. Strangers to her wants, aliens to her re- 
ligion, and hostile to her dearest interests, an English and Seotch 
Legislature could not, even with the best intentions, make salu- 
tary laws for Ireland. Among the handful of Irish members, 
not directly under English influence, few, very few indeed, could 
be found able or willing to advocate the unpopular cause of poor, 
friendless, and ever disappointed Erin. Hence her grievances 
were unknown, or unheeded; her wrongs untold or unredress- 
ed; and her complaints, at all times, unpleasant, were treated 
with mortifying insult, or silent contempt. In the minds of the 
ardent Irish, these complicated injuries have more than once 
kindled up a fervid burst of honest, although unavailing indigna- 
tion, But “the day-star offreedom has arisen to enlighten them, 
who sit in darkness ;” and Irishmen will no longer quietly sue- 
cumb to the iniquitous misrule of ber domineering sister. 

To unite all classes of Irishmen into one great, national socie- 
ty; to obtain a Jasting redress for the long accumulating evils of 
unhappy Jreland; to raise this fertile, beautiful, and populous 
island to her proper station among the nations of the earth; to 
procure a local resident Parliament, which alone ean truly know 
and honestly legislate for her best interests, are the great and 
absorbing objects that engross the attention of our countrymen 
on the other side of the Atlantic. To enable the illustrious 
“ Agifator”.to contend successfully against the immense re< 
sources, ever employed by power and tyranny to crush the ef- 
forts of the struggling patriot, the prompt co-operation of the 
“Friends of Ireland” in America is now earnestly requested, 

Their generous aid, on a former occasion, powerfully con- 
tributed, under Heaven, to .achieve the Emancipation of a 
whole people from ages of worse than Egyptian tyranny, 
without the loss of life or property. A far more important, 
because more generally useful 4 ae now demands their aid: 
—the thorough regeneration of Ireland, 

As the committee spectally appointed to address you, on 
this occasion, we respectfully request, that you will, as 
speedily as possible, call forth and embody the old Associa- 
tion of your spirited town, over which you heretofore so 
worthily presided ; again to contribute hyits superior know- 


ledge, undoubted patriotism andwell known generosity to the 
common cause of Ireland and of piricay 

Hoping, at the present crisis, when she so much needs 
the aid of all her children, that the friends of lberty in free 
and happy America will not be found supine in her holy 











cause, we earnestly implore that Divine Power, in whose 
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hands are the destinies of nations, to grant us the inestimable 
hoon of seeing her, 
* * ad © “Great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the world and first gem of the sea.” 
THOMAS W. CLERKE, 
DENIS B. GAFFNEY, 

PATRICK 8S. CASSERLY. 

New York, 14th March, 1831 

Mx. ‘ST. W. CLerxe, having been frequently called for, rose 
and said, that he congratulated the association on the inspirit- 
ing array which their affectionate ardour for Ireland had con- 
voked that evening. Never had there been a more cogent 
necessity than existed in these times to exercise their sym- 
pathies for that defrauded country—a country that had made 
so many sacrifices for the sake of peace, and so many endea- 
vours to moilify the inflexibility of her deluded oppressors, 
But that endurance and long suffering—those mild endea- 
vours for conciliation, were pearls thrown to swine. Andoh! 
how long had their inestimable Emerald been thus thrown 
to swine, instead of being the most lustrous jewel in the Eu- 
ropean casket! He hoped, however, this would not be al- 
ways the case; and he firmly believed the time had arrived to 
stimulate the hopes of Erin—to proclaim her wrongs—to 
iransfuse vigour into her dejected soul—to bring her within 
ihe influence of that spirit now moving on the face of the poli- 
tical waters, and establish her within the quickening agency 
of a light which was illuminating, emaneipating so many na- 
tions of the earth. This, he believed, wae the propitious 
hour :—on the one hand the renewed attacks of lawless pow- 
er were calculated to excite the reprobation, and provoke the 
interposition of the friends of equal justice every where: on 
the other, the recent demonstrations of popular strength and 
intelligence afford assurance that such interference would be 
met by a corresponding effect. In Ireland, the people in 
blessed oblivion of passed estrangement were exclaiming 
against the domination of a foreign Parliament with one voice 
of indignation; the orange and the green were floating on an 
united standard over the hope of national regeneration, and, 
instead of the ensanguine horrors of which they had been be- 
fore the signals, now indicated the cordial steady resolve of 
the people, Catholics, Dissenters, Protestants, to recover 
their purloined birth-right. (Great cheering.) But, proceed- 
ed Mr. Clerke, they yield, with equal unanimity and wisdom, 
prompt obedience to the laws; reflecting how much easier it 
is to pull down than to build up, and that from the present 
structure of the social edifice in Lreland discussion and re- 
monstrance would be the more effectual mode of obtaining 
the accomplishment of their purpose. Illegal measures and 
usurped authority have, however, interdicted the means of 
pursuing the latter course. ‘The organ through which their 
remonstrances were conveyed is silenced, the right of peti- 
tion, of supplication, is assailed ; ordinences, aye, ordinances, 
have gone forth from. the Dublin ‘Thuilleries—discussion is 
called treason—any manifestation of independent feeling is 
indictable—the man whose intrepid patriotism has won tri- 
umphs for the age is marked out for persecution—and a vice- 
regal gag is placed on the mouth of every patriot in the land. 
Such is the calamitous, awful state of Irish society. Where 
now shall her ease be stated; before what tribunal can her 
complaints be pleaded? Her voice being thus stifled, what 
voice shall be advanced in her behalf—w here will she find an 


in this spot--in the United States of America. Ireland, did I 
say, is silenced, gagzed? No----not the whole of lreland--no, 
for*here, in this land—in this room, there is no trifling por- 
tion of Ireland—nay, a strong portion, a vigorous portion, a 
patriotic portion—with hearts glowing with ardent sympa- 
thies for her fate, and with an unconquerable determination to 
lift her ftom despondency. ‘The country in which the Liffey, 
and the Lee, | the Shannon flow js not the oaly Ireland— 


the Gulf of Mexico, consisting of human beings with aspira- 
tions as ardent, as accute, as those who continue inhabitants of 
the soil. ‘The voice of this other Ireland, my friends, shall be 
heard throughout the civilized globe; and my loved natived land 
will yet flourish in independence and glory. I speak to you, 





liberty—as citizens of the world, whose duty it is to confer 
with each othér, and communicate with the oppressed on the 
cause to which they are pledged, and in the manner of acting 
in it most congenial to humanity, and propitious to the ascend- 
ant spirit of tue age, ‘The eventful changes in France and Bel- 
gium are well known to you. There is not an immortal soul 
that feels as an immortal soul ought to feel, to whom those 
changes were not ‘glad tidings,” pregnant with generous in- 
fluences. Have not the exploits in Warsaw also roused your 
admiration. You have rejoiced for Poland—degraded, plun- 
dered, yet magnanimous Poland—a country whose fatal story 
bears so intimate a resemblance to that of Ireland. Is it erimi- 
nal to wish that the resemblance may be carried still further, 
ifinjustice cannot be redressed my means more consonant to the 
spirit of peace? Behold Poland! now, mark the devotion of the 
fair sex ; divesting themselves of all personal indulgence for 
the benefit of their country, selling their jewels and rings to 
aid the cause, providing for the exigencies of a campaign, and 
retiring into the sanctuaries of religion until the termination of 
the strugyle ; the men disposing of their estates, pouring the 
avils into the public treasury, and then rallying under the ban- 
ners of their chiefs. Is not this a magnificient dedication to 
liberty ? Regenerated France responds to every aspiration of 
the illustrious Poles, extending to them sympathy, advice, and 
pecuniary contributions, ‘The packet that arrived yesterday 
from Havre has brought us intelligence of the strong enthu- 
siasm which prevails in Paris in favour of the Poles. [Here 
Mr. Clerke read a translation from the Paris constitutionel, re- 
lating on account of the proceedings of a society established in 
Paris, to aid Poland in her struggle of which society La 
Fayette is the president. } Will France, continued Mr. Clerke, 
look with Jess concern on Treland than on Poland ; from the 
earliest periods the French people have regarded the frish 
with affectionate interest. Paris, too, would be a good emi- 


nence from which to promulgate the-case of Ireland through- ~ 


out all Europe. France is now the debaetable ground to mar- 
shal the contest between the old opinions and the new ; with 
her is deposited the sacred cause of freedom in trust for all 
mankind : towards her soil will absolutism direct its most an- 
gry onset ; her integrity as a nation depends on the result of 
a momentous conflict, and she cannot view with apathy that 
work of peculation, corruption, intimidation, and fraud, which 
robbed Ireland of her legislative rights. Mr. Clerke concluded 
by moving— , 

That this association address the French nation on the sub- 
jects of its organization, through the columns of the most popu- 
lar and liberal French journals. (Long contiued applause.) 





ST. PATRICK’S DAY IN NEW-YORK. 





From The “TruTH TELLER.” 


The Association of the Friends of Ireland of all nations cele- 
brated the anniversary of ghe Patron Saint of Ireland at St. 
John’s Hall. Arrangements of the most tasteful description, un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. Andrews, were made for the oc- 
rasion. At the upper end of the room the likeness of Daniel 
O’Connell added considerably to the effects produced by the 
decorations lit. 

Dr. Macneven presided, assisted by Tnomas A. Emmer and 
Fser Wueaton, Esquires, vice-presidents. Among the guests on 
this joyous occasion, were the hon. G. C. Verrrancx, the very 
Rev. Dr.Powerr, Alderman SEAMAN, and a number of other gentle- 
men, who were invited to partake of the hospitality of the asso- 
ciation. The dinner was excellent and was highly creditable to 
Mr. Anprews, the worthy landlord of St. John’s. After the re- 





is not the only spot abounding with Irish hearts, There is an 
Ireland at this side of the Atlantic. extending from Maine to 
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sident, and were received with cheering and echoed by bursts of 
appropriate music from an excellent band. 


REGULAR TOASTS. 

1. The day and all who honour it at the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul. Am—St. Patrick’s Day. 

2. Ireland—Delightful as thou art, yet any change from what 
thou art would make thee more delightful still. Ari. Exile of 
Erin. 

3. The suspicious union of green and orange, effacing forever 
the dissensions that make a noble nation a wretched province. 
Air. Shamrock. 

4. The federal union of Ireland to Britain with a common Exe- 
cutive and distinct Legislatures, in place of the Legislative Union 
that enslaves, impoverishes, and provokes to separation. A Na- 
tional Air. 

5. 'The United States of America, the birth-place of those libe- 
ra principles that are now abroad on the tour of Europe. Aux. 
Hail Colombia. 

6. England, reformed and wise enough to prefer free associates 
to discontented subjects National Air. 

7. France—In the van of freedom may she succour as well as 
lead the nations that aspire to it. Marseilles Hymn. 

8. The Belgians—Conspicuous among the Revolutionary na- 
tions, ‘they continue to deserve Cesar’s eulogy “ horum omnium 
fortissimi sunt Belge. Air. Hail Liberty. 

9. Poland—May her “Manifesto” produce fruits as glorious 
as its immortal prototype tlre declaration of American Indepen- 
dence. Washington’s March. 

10. Daniel O’Connell—Ireland’s incorruptible Champion, he 
preserves her peace, may he establish her liberty. Arr. See the 
conquering hero comes. 

11. The President of the United States. 
of an Irish Stock. President’s March. 

12. Lafayette—The uncompromising advocate of civil liberty— 
may his principles predominate in the councils of regenerated 
France. French National Air. 

13. Woman—The only ruler who governs by right divine. Six 
cheers. Atr—O! Love is the soul of a neat Irishman. 

Several apologies for absence. were read by the President, 
and among others was one from his Honor the Mayor, and 
another from the Vice-President, who was prevented by illness 
from appearing. 

The following note from Wii1u1am Sampson, Esq., directed to 
Doctor Macneven, was listened to with evident satisfaction. It 
plainly indicated that although that gentleman was absent in 
body, he was present in spirit. 

Dear Doctor,—I regret, that from the yet unconfirmed state of 
my health, I connot take upon me the duties of a Vice-President 
at the approaching commemoration of our tutelar Saint. I am 
past service for a dinner party, but I will volunteer to do garrison 
duty as “fogy,” and whilst you and your good company, with 
wine glass in hand, make all crack and shiver from the founda- 
tion to the roof by force of agitation, I will get up an underplot 
ofa conspiracy to avoid proclamations, at my own fire-side, com- 
posed of two or more persons besides our household gods, and we 
will say and do whatever may be said or moved upon the 
strength of hot cotiee, or by virtue of young hyson, to promote 
the great cause, by abstaining from riot and keeping the peace. 

In the mean time, express for me, and in your best manner, 
my regret that] cannot be with you, and my thanks for this and 
every other mark of kind regard to the committee of the society. 
I have not dined from home but once since the last anniversary, 
and then it was with my brethren, the friends of Ireland, and of 
civil and religious liberty, on the 25th of November, and it was 

not with impunity. We shall, however, drink to your happy 


An American scion 


meeting, and to the health and honest intentions-of you all, with 
Yours, as ever, truly, 
WILLIAM SAMPSON. 
Of the order of Pacificators. 


Lispenard street ,Monday, March 14, 1831 


three times three. 
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After the reading of the letter Dr. Macneven proposed—“Ab- 
sent Friends,”—and in conjunction with this toast, the name of 
Witt1am Sampson, was repeated and received with “three times 
three.” 

VOLUNTEERS. 

By T. A. Emmet, Esq. 1st Vice-President—The O’Connell 
breakfasts—may they fast break the Union. 

By Judge Wheaton, 2d Vice-President—An independent le- 
gislature for Ireland. Americans can never forget that “ taxa- 
tion without legislation is tyranny.” 

Mr. Verplanck observed, that the toast he was about to pro- 
pose might, perhaps, require a few words of explanation, though 
upon such an occasion as the present, and in such company, they 
need be but few. * 

Whoever, he said, had looked with an attentive eye upon the 














history of Great Britain for the last century, or even during our 
own eventful times, but must be forcibly struck by the vast 
amount of talent and power of every kind, both intellectual and 
physical, which Ireland had constantly contributed to the service 
of England. From the time of Swift to that of Sheridan, and 
from Sheridan’s days to the present, in every walk of her rich 
literature, of science, of elegant and useful art, of military and 
political distinction—in short, of all that constituted the moral 
power and the brightest honours of Britain, the names of natives 
of Ireland had ever been, and still were, conspicuous. Nor was it 
only to those numerous and distinguished Irishmen whose names 
had become historic or were destined hereafter to become so, that 
England was thus deeply indebted. She owes a still vaster debt 
to thousands of humbler individuals un}onoured and unknown, 
or forgotten. In the eventful struggle of the last European war, 
it was Irish valour that filled the ranks of the British armies. 
The valour of Irish privates had borne the cross of St. George 
through the arduous and doubtful campaigns of the Peninsula. 
On the bloody field of Waterloo Irish valour had withstood the 
impetuous charge of French valour, and won the day. “Green 
Erin’s” bayonet had met and repulsed the heroic cuirassiers of 
Napoleon. For this and numerous other gifts or tributes—eall 
them as you please—of Ireland to her sister island, how has 
she been repaid? At best, by neglect and misgovernment; much 
oftener by wrong, impunity, and insult. It is in no small degree 
from that talent and courage which Ireland has herself thus con- 
tributed that is derived that very power which crushes and 
tramplee upon her. 

The condition of Treland in this respect, Mr. V. said, forcibly 
reminded him of the noble and often quoted simile of Byron :— 

“ As the struck eagle panting on the plain, 
No more ’midst rolling clouds to soar again, 
Sees his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing’d the shaft that quivered in his heart.” 

‘ Yes—Ireland might see the shaft which had brought her to 
the earth winged with the noblest feathers of her own broad 
pinion and the dearest plumage of her breast. But she is destined 
to rise again. She will-yet soar aloft among the nations. She 
now claims the talent and the courage of her sons for her own 
service. That call will be—must be obeyed. 

Such, Mr. Verplanck said, were the sentiments he wished to 
convey in the toast which he now begged leave to offer :— 

Treland—She has for years Jent the genius and valour of her 
sons to the service of a government which has repaid her only 
with wrong—she now claims that genius and valour for herself; 
may they be henceforward devoted to [reland’s liberty, happiness, 
and glory. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Power was invited by the President to pro- 
pose a sentiment. This gentleman was li-tened to with the pro- 
foundest attention, and we find ourselves at a loss‘to do justice 
to the beautiful and classical remarks which fell from the ev. 
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gentleman on the oceasion. He commenced by observiug to the 
President, that it would perhaps be matter of surprise when he 
should say, that until now, the return of the anniversary of Ire- 
lend’s patron saint had invariably filled his heart with sorrow 
and depressed his feelings with sadness. But how could he feel 
otherwise, when he saw the liberties of his native country swal- 
lowed up in tyranny, and the strong arm of power exerted to 
crush his beloved countrymen to the earth. It was true, he ob- 
served, semblances of freedom were held out to Ireland, but they 
were mere shadows-—deceptive practices to amuse, and not in- 
tended to convey benefit to the people. He could not compare 
them better than to liken them to the toys which are placed be- 
fore children to tickle the fancy; they were unreal, and did not 
better the condition of mankind. But a new era dawns upon 
Ireland, and she may now look forward to more cheering times. 
She calls for freedom, and none will deny that she has reason 


for her appeal. The learned gentleman closed his remarks by 


an apt reference to the prophetic words of Curran, and sat down 
amidst the warm applause which resulted from the deep emo- 
tion created by his brief address. The Rev. gentleman propo- 
sed— 

The Immortal Memory of Curran, who told England “ not to 
imagine that a nation containing at least two-thirds of the mili- 
tary population of the empire would remain on her knees, in the 
hope of the interval when cruelty and folly may work themselves 
to rest, and humanity and justice awake.” 
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The Hibernian Universal Benevolent Society commemorated 
the celebration of their patron Saint on the 17th inst. as usual, by 
this patriotic and benevolent society. They assembled at their 
place of meeting, the Sixth Ward Hotel, (M’Dermott’s) at 9 
o’clock, Having organized themselves, they proceeded to Christ 
Church, lieaded by the regular officers ; a select band of music 
playing the national air of Patrick’s Day, and the richest and 
most splended banners we have ever witnessed, with other ap- 
propriate insignia of the Emerald Isic, and mottos of most of the 
revolutionary characters, distinguished this highly respectable 
society. 

The Rev. Mr. Schneller delivered an able discourse on the oc- 
casion, highly complimentary to the patriotism of Irishmen, and 
their patron Saint; he concluded by appealing to the society in 
behalf of the orphans and widows of St. Mary’s Institution: a 
collection to the amount of $94 was received. 

The soviety having returned to the Sixth Ward Hotel, an 
election for officers took place, when the following gentlemen 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

James Kerr, President. 

Francis Devlin, Vice-President. 

Bernard M’Avoy, Secretary. 

Michael Lester, Treasurer. 

Very Rev. Felix Varela, Rev, Mr. Schneller, Chaplains. 

Peter Shannan, M. D. Physician. 

Michacl Smith, John Ferrigan, John Murray, Bernard 
M’Giniskin, James Fox, Standing Committee. 

James M’Peak, John Riley, John M’Guire, Investigating Com- 
imttee. 

Peter Cannon, Thos. Reilly, Patrick Donnelly, Sick Committee. 

Constantine Donohoe, Patrick Kelly, Door Keepers. 

At half-past 3 o’clock the company sat down to dinner, which 
was prepared by Mr. M’D. The table was covered with the 
choicest articles of the season, highly creditable to the host. 
The room being tastefully decorated, the splendid banner of the 
society, with rich festoons over the President’s chair, portraits 


of Washington, Lafayette, Monroe and Montgomery, the Irish 
Liberator Daniel O’ Connell, &c. 

The President was supported on his right by the Rev. Preacher 
Mr. Schneller, on his left by the very Rev. Felix Varella, Chap- 
lains; ai appropriate place for the Physician of the Society. 
Dr. Shannon on the right of the Rev. Mr. Sneller. 

The following Toasts were given from the chair: 


REGULAR TOASTS. 

1. The Day we celebrate—May every return of it find us true 
to benevolence and freedom. Tune—St, Patrick’s Day. 

2. Ireland, the land of our birth—May she soon become as free , 
as the land of our adoption. Tune—Erin Go Bragh. 

3. The President, Gen. Andrew Jackson—In war, the de- 
fender of his country; in peace, the protector of the Constitu- 
tion. Tune—Jackson’s March. 

4, D, O'Connell, Ireland’s darling son—The Washington of 
his native country. Tune—Sprig of Shillelah. 

5. Washington P. Custis, a native American—The able advo- 
cate of Irish emancipation: may the thunders of his eloquence 
once more be heard in the cause of liberty and a repeal of the 
union. T'une—March to the Battle Field. 

6. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, the only surviving signer of 
Declaration of Independence—May he live to see the land of his 
ancestors take its place among the nations of the earth. 

Tune—The Down-hill of Life. 

7. Honest Jack Lawless, the agitator of the north—May he be 
as true to a repeal of the union as he was to the forty shilling 
franchise. Tune—Bruce’s Address. 

8. May the flowry eloquence of Sheil, in behalf of his country, 
be no longer stifled by the incumbrance of an English silk gown. 

T'une—Home, Sweet Home. 

9. The benevolent institutions of the city of New York—The 
great protectors of suffering humanity. T'une—Pity, Kind 
Gentle Folks. 

10 France, Belgium, and Poland—who struck for freedom— 
let other nations follow their glorious example. Tune—Star 
Spangled Banner. 


11 May the liberty of the Irish Press never be silenced by the 
bleating of a Welsh Goat. Tune—Ewe with a crooked horn. 

12. May the Trade Societies of Dublin, with O’Connell, pro- 
tect the Liberty of the Press—as did the trades of Paris with 
Lafayette. Tune—Up and down a wa, Willie. 

13. The Fair Daughters of the Emerald Isle—virtue and beauty 
their passports. | T'une—An Irishman’s heart for the Ladies. 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 


By the President, James Kerr—Ireland as she ought to be— 
great, glorious, and free. T'une—Erin Go Bragh.- 

Vice-President, Francis Develin—May the bark of friendship 
never founder on the rock of deceit. Washington’s March. 

Dr. Shannon being called on for a toast, made an eloquent ad- 
dress to the revolutions which have taken place in Europe in the 
last few years, and concluded by contrasting the situation of the 
United States of America, with respect to the liberty of her citi- 
zens, With the subjects of the despots of Europe. He proposed 
the Health of Rev. Preacher and the Pastor of Christ’s Church, 
the very Rev. Felix Varila. 

Mr. Schneller followed, in an able address, and concluded by 
proposing— : 

The Hibernian Universal Benevolent Society of the City of 
New York—Prosperity and brotherly love. 

Rev. Mr. Varella. In the name of Seventy Orplians, I present 
you my respects, and thank you for your charity towards 
them ; and, proposed— 

The Hibernian Universal Benevolent Society of New York, 
protecting St. Mary’s Institution. Tune—Pity kind gentlefolks. 

By Thomas Stephens. Ireland—May she soon become as in- 
dependent as our adopted country, and O’Connell a Washington 
to our native country. T'une—Bruce’s Address. 

By Wm. Coughlan. May the land of shilelah always support 





the land of freedom, and the union of the orange and green re- 
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peal the union. T'une—Star Spangled Banner. 

By Michael Lester. ‘The Marquis of Anglesey—May his pro- 
clamations add to his titles an X and to his person perpetual con- 
tempt. Charley over the Water. 

By Bernard M’Avoy. Freedom of the Press—May all at- 
tempts to bridle it or curtail its Liberty prove as unavailing as 
did Polignac’s tyranic proclamation. T'wne—Garryown. 

By John Fenegan. May the spirit of contradiction be laid 
asleep while conviviality and good humour are enlivened by the 
juice of the vine. T'une—One bottle more. 

Machael Smith. May we treat our friends with kindness and 
our enemies with generosity. T'une—'Tura’s Hall. 

James Devoy. The memory of our deceased countryman and 
patriot Sarsfield. The sincerity and perseverance of our present 
O’Connell—May the liberal, but broken conditions of the former 
be improved and regained by the latter. ‘'une—Brian the 
Brave. 

Peter Masterson. May power be a curse when it is not a 


‘friend to right. T'une—The Downfall of Paris. 


Peter Cannon. May Avarice lose her purse and Benevolence 
find it. T'une—Life let us Cherish. 

Rev. Mr. S. Schneller. The voice of St. Patrick still speaks in 
the silence ofthe tomb to his children, fidelity to the fiuth of your 
forefathers. T'une—Adeste fidelis. 

James Fox. May our efforts be always successful when en- 
gaged under the banner of Justice. ‘T'une—Hail Columbia. 

Denis Meehan. Daniel O’Connell—May the Repeal of the 
Union never fail him until he plants the Tree of Liberty in the 
centre of Ireland. T'une—The Boyne Water. 

Peter M’Cuskee. The Heroes of Ireland from Brion The 
Brave to the Apostate Wellington, from Osian to Thos. Moore, 
from Burke to O’Connell. T'une—Auld Langsyne. 

Mr. Herburt, Secretary of Christ Church. Mr. O’Connell— 
The great and good Man—May he soon subdue the enemies of 
Ireland, and restore to his native country the freedom she ought 
toenjoy. Tune—Tyrolese Song of Liberty. 

John M’Dermot. ‘The memoryofSt. Patrick. He was great, 
because he was good. T'une—St. Patrick’s Day. 

The Society retired about 9 o’clock, highly gratified with the 
festivities of the day. 





ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 


On Thursday last, being the anniversary of Ircland’s Patron 
Saint, the “ O Connett Cus,” together with several native Ame- 
ricans, the warm friends of that beautiful but ill-fated country, 
commemorated the joyful day by dining at the “Cottage” in 
Prince-street. 'The dinner consisted of the luxuries of the sea- 
sons, and was served up ina style which did great credit to the 
taste and attention of Mrs. Smith, the obliging hostess. The 
chair was ably filled by T. Bryan, Esq. assisted by Mr. W. Ange- 
vine, an American, as Vice. ‘The festivities of the evening were 
enlivened by several of Moor’s melodies, and other national and 
patriotic songs; the utmost good humour and hilarity prevailed, 
and the evening was spent ina manner truly gratifying. After 
the cloth was removed “mountain dew” was iu requisition, and 
was served up in “ flowing bowls,” and the spirit-stirring bever- 
age quaffed in many a full bumper to the following regular and 
volunteer toasts. 

REGULAR TOASTS. 

1. The day we celebrate, and may we enjoy many happy re- 
turns of its anniversary. Song, St. Patrick’s Day. 

2. The land we live in—the abode of liberty and the asylum of 
the oppressed. Song, Hail Columbia. 

3. Erin—the land of the bard—the patriot, the hero, and the 
sage—may it soon be distinguished as the land of the Freer. 
—Song, The Emerald Isle. 

4. The people—the only source of legitimate power. 'Tyrolese 
Song of Liberty. 

5. Daniel O’Connell—the able, honest, eloquent, and uncom- 
promising advocate of the liberties of his country, and the 
rights of man. May his exertions for the repeal of the 
Union be crowned with the success which they merit. 
Song, The Irishman. 





6. General Andrew Jackson, President of the United States— 
the wisdom and success of his short administration have 
fully — that his abilities and integrity as a statesman 
are of as superior an order as his gallantry and valour in the 
field, and area triumphant refutation of the calumnies citcu- 
lated by his political opponents. Song, Hall to the Chief. 

7. Lafayette—the hero of three revolutions—may the example 
which he has set the world in his struggles for liberty, in- 
cite the oppressed in every country to shake off the yoke of 
despots and aristocrats. Song, Yankee Doodle. 

&. Thomas Moore, the bard of Erin, may his muse have ocea- 
sion no longer to weep o’er the wrongs of his country. 
Song, O blame not the bard. 

9. Lady Morgan and Miss Edgworth, our talented country- 
women, whose brilliant genius reffect such lustre on the 
virtuous fair of Trelang. Song, Sprig of Shillelah. 

10. The memory of Washingtdn, Montgomery, Emmet, and 
Bolivar; their deeds of valour and patriotism have shed an 
immortal halo of glory over their names in both hemi- 
spheres.—(Drank standing and in solemn silence.) 

11. ‘the fair sex—our joy and pride in prosperity—our solace 
and support in adversity—their virtue secures the affection 
and upholds the dignity of man, Song, Cushlamachree. 





CELEBRATION OF ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 


ee 


THE O’CONNELLITES. 


We were reluctantly compelled, by the want of room, to 
exclude from our last impression the following volunteer 
toasts given at the Masonic Hall, on St. Patrick’s day. 

By the President, Jolin Maitland, Esq.—The memory of 
the great and good Washington. 

By P. Keogh, Esq. Vice President, The original toast 
given by Mr. Keogh, having conveyedan oblique reproach on 
the liberality of the Hibernian Society of this city, he, in com- 
pliance with our special solicitation, politely consented that we 
should insert as a subsiitute, the following : 

Charles J. Ingersoll, Esq.—His check on the United States bank for fifty 
dollars in favour of “ old Ireland,” may well flash confusion and shame on 
the countenances of the misanthropic and narrow souled Irishmen of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

After"Mr. Keogh’s toast had been drunk with plaudits, Mr. 
John Waters rose and read the following extract of a letter 
from the talented and accomplished C. J. Ingersoll, Esq. 
which breathes sentiments as liberal as they are exalted: 


Harrissura, Marcu 14, 1831. 

Dear Str—I sce by the newspapers that your countrymen are to dine 
together on the 17th inst. Permit an American to volunteer a sentiment 
for the occasion. Before I ever heard of a movement in Ireland against 
the Union, I had often expressed my humble opinion that its repeal is in- 
dispensable to her happiness. It is necessary to England, to Belgium, to 
Poland, to all those parts of Europe suffering from oppression and strug- 
gling for freedom. All those deceive.themselves anf delude others, who 
expeet Grey’s administration to contribute much to the independence of 
any people, or to that footing of equal relation between Ireland and Eng- 
land which would rebuild the glory of Great Britain. For that purpose 
Ireland muts have a government of her own. I therefore offer you 

Success to the repeal of that Union which has done nothing but foment 
disunion between Ireland and England. Your friend, 

C. J. INGERSOLL. 

Mr. Joun Waters. 

Mr. Waters also favoured the company by the reading of 
the subjoined extract of a letter, addressed to him from Har- 
risburg by that liberal and learned Senator Dr. Burden. ‘To 
that distinguished gentleman we, as an Irishman, and an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the liberator of our country, beg leave 
to offer the tribute.of our sincere gratitude for the just and 
emphatic eulogium he has so elegantly bestowed on Mr. 
O’Connell. When Mr. O’Connell shall have read that glow- 
ing encomium passed upon his conduct, by so eminent a 
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legislator as Dr. Burden, the emotions of honest pride will 
throb and elate his heart. 

Dear Sin—I see you are to have an Irish celebration on the 17th. I 
rejoice at it. ‘The world begins to feel the influence of public opinion, and 
every move ina land of freedom, helps the cause of freedom everywhere. 
I feel that I am in every sense of the word an American, and as such re- 
joice in every opening to liberty. The Irish have entered the wedge, 
they may yet put aside their religious differences, and take “their stand 
among the nations of the earth.” Whether O’Connell prove a martyr to 
the gloricas cause, or be successful, his name will be the property of free- 
men everywhere to the remotest time. God prosper him and the cause! 

Very respectfully yours, 

March 12, 1831. : J. R. B. 

By John Waters, Esq. Vice President, Jessy R. Burden. 
One of the Vice Presidents of the late Association of the 
friends of Ireland. Everywhere the advocate of Civil and 
Religious Liberty, and the opponent of Intolerance and Fana- 
tacism. 

By Nicholas Stafford. The late J. P. Harper, Esq. (the 
husband of our worthy hostess) an acting patriot of 98, and 
a warm-hearted Irishman, who never, during his residence in 
this city, refused succour toany of his countrymen in distress. 
( Applause.) 

By Joseph Diamond. The Irish and the Poles, equally 
brave, for they were never conquered in the fair martial field, 
but were enslaved and subjugated by treachery and perfidy. 

By Charles Tisdal. The memory of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, a worthy descendant of the great Earl of Desmond. 
May the blood which he offered on the altar of freedom pro- 
duce a spark to light that torch with which O’Connell shall 
kindle the funeral pile of English oppression in Ireland. 

By P. G. Nagle. The memory of Grattan, Flood, and 
Curran, illustrious patriots, who laid the foundation of that 
great fabric of Irish freedom on which O’Connell is destined 
to elevate the pediment and dome. 

By Alexander Diamond, William J. Duane, Esq. A pure 
republican, a profound scholar, an uncompromising politician, 
and an honest man. 

By Mr, Dwyer. Matthew Carey, Esq. the friend of .the 
friendless, whose talents and philanthropy shed lustre both 
on the land of his birth and adoption. Under his auspices 
may we soon witness the revival of the association of the 
friends of Ireland in this city. —Cheers. 

By John Monaghan. Union among Irishmen, and a disu- 
nion for ever between the governments of Ireland and Eng- 
land. 

By James,;M’Nulty, The Memory of the Marquis of 
Anglesea’s popularity ; it might have been, like that of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, enshrined in the Irish heart; but now no Irish 
tongue sounds the name of Anglesea without a bitter curse. 

By John O’Niel. Mr. Rice, of this city— his talents and his 
eloquence, give him distinguished eminence amongst Irish- 
men and Americans, 

By George Pepper, (editor of the Irish Shield.) 

Bishop England. His virtues as a prelate, and his elo- 
quence as a champion of religion, shed lustre on the mitre, 
and exalt our national character in America. 

By M. Fetherston. Arthur French, of French-Park, in the 
county of Roscommon, who always uniformly supported the 
Liberator in all his efforts for emancipation and repeal of the 
union, 

By R. M’Donnald. Example better than precept for the 
people of Ireland. April 19th 1775, at Concord and Lexing- 
ton in Massachusetts: July 4th 1776, at Philadelphia, July 
14th 1789, and July 27th, 28th, and 29th, in 1830, at Paris.y 

By Paul Reilly. Daniel O’Connell, the champion of Ire- 
land, may the abstinence which he has impressed on himself 
be of short duration, and may the time speedily arrive when 
he may resume the use of tea and ‘coffee. 

By George Ellis. ‘The memory of Canning and Emmet, 


By Michael Shetzlim, (an American.) May the Shamrock 
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By P. M’Cormack, The Rev. Mr. Montgomery, of Bel- 
fast, and his worthy reforming compeers. 

By John Killian. O’Connor Don, and the spirited anti- 
unionists of the county of Roscommon, who, at the late meet- 
ing of that county, evinced a degree of patriotism worthy the 
great object so assiduously sought for by the liberator, to in- 
sure permanent tranquillity and happiness to his ill-fated coun- 
try, by the repealof that most unjust measure of despotic union. 

By B. Fitzsimons, The Governor of Pennsylvania, devot- 
ed to the welfare of the state,—a plain, intelligent, and an 
enlightened statesman, an independent governor, and an honest 
man, the ‘ noblest work of God.”’ 

By M. Murphy. Mrs. O’Connell, may the tears shed by 
that fairest daughter of Erin at the arrest of her husband, Ire- 
land’s noblest son, be turned into joy, and, like an April sun on 
the winter’s frost, melt away by their crystal qualities every 
obstruction to the freedom of Ireland, 

By Thomas Black. ‘The United States of America, under 
who se inestimable government, we, her adopted citizens and 
even aliens, are permitted to meet, to dine, and to speak the 
sentiments of our minds; none daring to call in question the 
occasion, the motive, or in any manner disturb our enjoyment 
Well may O’Connell, the patriot, the Washington of Ireland, 
wear crape as mourning and call himself a slave, when, by 
ignorant tyranny, he is deprived of such divine rights. 





“ Treland, Ireland, slumbering Ircland, 

Under proud England how long will you lie? 

Arise from your transe, turn your eyes unto France, 
And by her example all tyrants defy.” 

By a Gentleman. The blood of Irishmen shed in the 
revolutionary and late wars ; an evidence that their adopted 
country was the one which their hearts appvoved.” 

By Michael Peacan. Ireland, the rising sun of liberty, 
which brightens her horizon ; may it soon attain its meridian 
splendour in her freedom. 

By Mr. Hugh Clarke. ‘The memory of William Orr, one 
of the first martyrs to Irish freedom, 

By Major Dugan. The memory of the patriotism of Rich- 
ard Sheil,—he was once a great patriot, but prefers a foreign 
government to the independence of his native country. Had 
he continued to wear the old stuff, like honest Dan, he would 
have been the idol of the Emerald Isle. Tune Funeral Dirge. 

By Augustine P. Grigg. Mr. Steers,a true patriot; may 
he always retain the amor patria, animating his countrymen 
by his distinguished eloquence ; old Ireland is wnspancheled. 

By William Alford. Andrew Jackson, a descendant from 
the Emerald Isle ; a child of obscurity, a great military chief- 
tain, and. the President of the United States ; wonderful proofs 
of individual and persevering exertion, and an example wer- 
thy of imitation. 

By D. Green. The American Eagle, may she pounce on 
all the harpies that now prey on the fruits of liberty in Ireland. 

By G. L. E. Burke. Government, may all mankind learn 
to govern themselves, and God alone be the object of their 
worship. , 

By J. I, Murphy. The Belgians, or Firbolgs, first inha- 
bitants of Erin, may their struggle for independence be the 
overthrow of their enemies. : 

S. Wilson. Education~-the safest pledge for the preservation 
of our liberties and rights; its light will i!lumine the march 
of the mind, tothe downfall of despotism and slavery. a 
By 8. Johnson. Col, William Duane, (late editor of the 
Aurora,) an apostle to democracy; the friend and benefactor 
to the oppressed of all nations; may his declining years be 
made more happy than his latter ones have been, to wipe off 
the stigma that republics are ungrateful. 

By T. Burke. Truth and Education, twin sisters,—may they 
extend and increase in brightness until tyranny and slavery 


cease to exist. 


By Wm. L. Norton—Daniel C’Connell and Patrick. Henry— 


The resistless advocates—the imtrepid champions—the Castor 





of Ireland ever be green and flourishing in the land of Liberty. 


and Pollux of Liberty in two hemispheres. 
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By Wm. Fitzsimons—Dr. J. R. Bunder, Senator for the coun- 
ty of Philadelphia—His abilities in using his endeavors that the 
rail-way should be for the good of the whole and not for the few, 
will not be forgotten by a large majority of his constituents. 

By Hugh Toland—May the blood-stained and hostile enemies 
to civil and religious liberty in. unhappy Ireland, go forth with 
great O’Connell to support and acknowledge the indispensable 
necessity of a repeal of the union. 

By Tiberius Jefferson Bryant—The people of Ireland, bene- 
volent and patriotic, and at ail tines distinguished for their attach- 
ment to the principles of Liberty and the rights of man. 

By John Maher—America as she is, and Ireland as she ought 
to be—free, sovereign, and independent. 

By Samuel Black—O’Connell and Hunt—A union of parties 
they keep within moderation and law. May they live to write 
the epitaph of our departed brother, Robert Emmit. Erin de- 
plores his loss. 

By N. E. Daugherty—Wm. Duane, our distinguished guest— 
The persecuted republican of two climes. 

By Edward Kelly—Daniel O’Connell, Esq. the Irish Liberator- 
May his efforts be crowned by a solid union of orange and green, 
and his countrymen of all religious denominations join heart and 
hand for the repeal of the legislative union. 

By Neil Hughes. Ireland our native land: may she 
shortly shake off the shackels that now bind her, and may 
her sons and daughters have their repeal of the union as 
free as this onr adopted country. 

By Thomas Maguire. Long live Daniel O’Oonnell, 
the faithful and fearless defender of the rights of Ireland, 
who, like our American patriot Reed, the gold of Eng- 
Jand was not able to purchase. 

By Bernard Maguire. The patriots of Ireland; may 
they disregard proclamations, until the Legislative Inde- 
pendence of their country is proclaim’d. 

By Dennis Sweeney. Daniel O’Connell; a true fol- 
lower of the “word” preaching “ peace and good will to- 
wards men;” binding together woes a mercenary hierar- 


chy and its minions, have too long kept asunder. 


By Edward Mullen. Let independence he remembered 
by all of us as long as we live, that it may be held up for 
generations after us, and even to the last. - 

By L. W. Ryckman—The hallowed memory of DeWitt Clin- 


’ ton—He lived long enough for his own fame, but not long enough 


country’s good. 

Mr. Ryckman then, at the call of the company, sang, in a fine 
style, the following excellent song, which he composed for the 
joy-stiring occasion. 


Am—My dear Irish Boy. 


O’Connell! Hibernia’s brave sons are imploring, 
To rise and shake off the oppressor’s vile chains; 
O may they succeed to their country restoring, 
Independence long lost to her green smiling plains. 
May no traitor’s beguiling, informer’s base reviling, 
Nor feeling indignant to rashness betray ; 
But firmly united to have their wrongs berighted, 
Be O’Connell their guide in dear liberty’s way. 


No Aristocrat lordling his spirit e’er frighted, 
No bribe or preferment corrupted his soul ; 

He inspired by his firmness, his countrymen slighted, 
No longer shall bow to a foreign control. 

His motto is Ireland, and union, and order, 
His purpose, the spoiler to drive from the soil; 

To teach the proud Britons who sullies her boarder, 
They will frame their own laws in the Emerald Isle. 


Tho’ distant afar from the green shores of Erin, 
The land of our birth and our forefather’s graves; 
Our bosoms exult, at a prospect so cheering, 
With promise, her sons are no more to be slaves. 





Then wreathe for O’Connell a chapter of glory, 
Th’ immaculate hero whose soul-stirring name 
Already with Washington dazzles in story, 
With Washington swells in the trumpet of fame. 


By John Maguire. O’Connell, Steele, Grattan, and all the 
other worthies who are now struggling for national indepen- 
dence—may they never relax in their exertions until Catholic, 
Pratestant, and Orangemen, shall sound the trumpet of liberty, 
which will proclaim to Irishmen and Americans throughout the 
globe, that all Irishmen are free ! 

By Patrick Keogh. Mr.Emmerson of Belfast. He observed the glo- 
rious revolution of 1688—might have heen gladness to Englishmen, but 
a real misfortune to Irishmen of all religious sentiments, even the Pro- 
testants. 

By Alben E. Dougherty. Ireland. The genius of uniuersal eman- 
cipation, is again abroad throughout the land—her sons must, and will 
be free—the desperate efforts of English despots, and deserters of their 
country, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

By Alexandria Crellen. May the sentiments of Irishmen, and their 
friends, assembled on this grand festival throughout the United Ssates, 
be wafted across the Atlantic as hightening, and like it astound, if not 
not consume, the oppressors of my native conntry. 

By Francis Killion—Daniel O’Connell—In his glorious conduct the 
genious and patriotism of the Grattans, the Floods, and the Currans live 
again. , 





IRELAND. 





Persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed.” 


The anniversary of the Patron Saint of Ireland, was most 
cordially celebrated at the excellent hotel of Mr, James Ho- 
gan, in this city, by a numerous and respectable assemblage 
of the friends of that long oppressed country, who ardently 
desire to see her “ take her station among the nations of the 
earth.” At four o’cleck, in the afternoon, the company took 
their seats around the festive board, which was most lavishly 
spread with all the delicacics of the season, in the very best 
style of the worthy host, whose taste and liberality on such 
occasions are so well known to his friends and the public. 

Cotonet Joun Tompson acted as the president of the day, 
and was assisted in his duties by Wiii1am Rurr, Esq. and 
Josreru M. Doran, Esa. After the cloth was removed, the 
following sentiments were given with enlivening ‘cheers, 
songs, and music, interspersed with some pertinent and elo- 
quent remarks from several gentlemen present, touching the 
situation and prospects of poor, unhappy Ireland, whilst they 
endeavoured to do justice: to the pure and exalted character 
of the patriot, whose agitation is purifying the political atmo- 
sphere of his country. 

REGULAR TOASTS. 

1. The day we celebrate, it gave birth to the great apostle of 
Ireland ; whilst we commemorate his memory, may we resolve 
to imitate his virtues.—Cheers. Music, St. Patrick’s Day. 

2, The Land of our Fathers, the green fields of Erin, more 
dear to us by its patriotic struggles for Freedom ; hasten, happy 
day, when we can hail her free and Independent. 13 cheers. 
Music, The Rights of Man. 

3. The United States of America. Our adopted and beloved 
country, “ the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 24 
cheers. Music, Yankee Doodle. 

4. The President of the United States, Andrew Jackson. In 
the field ever. victorious; in the cabinet faithfully and fearlessly 
devoted to bis country’s good ; in him Irish blood has not dege- 
nerated. 13 cheers. Jackson's March. 

5. Dante O’Coxnet. The great leader, who guides the bonds- 
men through the desert of oppression, may the sun of Liberty 
soon shine on them in the promised land. 

6. May the Catholic and the Protestant of Ireland, like the 
two Athenians of old, lay their private animosities on the altar of 
their country’s interests, to frustrate and repel their common 


enemy. 
Ie Tho Irish People. Mutual and increasing confidence to 
every breast, a patriotic beating in every heart, the bugle of Li- 
berty sounding in every ear, and hallowed freedom, proclaiming 
independence over the land. Cheers. Music, Hail Liberty. 
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8. The great, the good La Fayette ; in youth asin old age the , 


champion of Liberty ; in the evening of his days, may heaven 
shower down on him her choicest blessings luny cheers. La 
Fayette’s March. 

9. The memory of the Patriots who died in the glorious cause 
of universal emancipation and the equel rights of man. 

10. The Boyne. May its waters be the oblivion of Ireland’s 
woes, and the inspiring spring of her freedom. 

11. The Union of the Orange and Green in Ireland: happy 
presage; under its auspices may the people be blended in bro- 
therly love to assert her rights, and ever amicably to maintain 
them. Cheers. Erin go bragh. 

12. May remorseless Britain ever lament the estrangement of 
[reland’s affection. who had been but too faithful to the miscreancy 
of an insidious and impoverishing spouse: a speedy divorce to 
them. O dear, what can the matter be. 

13. May the People of Ireland be freed from interna} distine- 
tions, and in phalanx form, gloriously defeat external machina- 
tions, 

14. The fair daughters of Erin, and lovely women of happy 
America, may they inspire man to submit to no bondage but 
what their charms impoxe—receive no man into their arms who 


will raise arms to prevent the freedom of long oppressed Ireland. + 


Drank with great delight—and the words of “ The last best 
gift of Heaven” resounded from every part of the hall. Music, 
Sweet Home. 


VOLUNTEERS. 


By Col. John Thompson, President of the day. 'The memery 
of Tuomas Appis Emmerr. A bright star from the Emerald Isle. 
He lived and died the warm hearted frieud of Lreland, aud the able 
defender of the free and equal rights of mankind. 

By Wm. Ruff, Esy. one of the Vice Presidents. O’Connunt. 
the true born son of the Emerald Isle. He cannot be contami- 
nated by the gaudy splendour of a British court, nor bought by 
British gold. 

By Joseph M. Doran, Esq. one of the Vice Presidents. A speedy 
repeal of the Union between Great Britain and Ireland, and Ire- 
lund as she ought to be, 





“ Great, glorions, and free, 
First flower of the ear.h, and first gem of the sca.”” 

By Mr. John 8. Furey. May Virtue, Liberty, and Independence 
be the object ; Union, Fidelity and Perseverance the efforts, of 
every Irish heart in their noble struggle for the emancipation of 
Ireland. 

By Lieutenant Riddle, of the Hibernian Greens. May the un- 
tainted blood of Emmerr, and the long train of Irish patriots who 
freely gave up their lives for the liberty of their countrymen, 
produce a myriad of spirits to defend their cause. 

By James Gowen, Esq. The memory of Roserr Evmert, a 
holy martyr in the cause of long oppressed Ireland. May the time 
soon arrive when his epitaph can be written. 

By Mr. P. Griffin. The Ensors, the Sreeies, and the Monr- 
comerys of Ireland ;—the Protestants who first buried their pre- 
judices to accelerate the resurrection of their country. 

By Mr. Patrick Larkin. Ireland, the land of my birth; may 
she soon enjoy the same freedom as my adopted country. 

By Mr. Andrew Gillespie. he Literary Association of the 
Friends of Ireland in New-York. May their endeavours, second- 
ed by the zeal of their president, Dr. M‘Nevan, to excite American 
sympathy for the struggles of the Irish, be emulated by all the 
cities throughout the Union. 

By Mr. Jeremiah Saunders. A tirm and lasting union between 
the Orangemen and the Catholics of the United States. 

By Mr. Florence Sullivan. he Shamrock, the emblem of vir- 
tue and chastity. Sweet plant, may you never cease to bloom 
amid the green fields of my fathers !—a bright example to all my 
countrymen. 

By a Guest. 
nobile fratrum.” 

“ What mercy can you render them, Antonio ? 
A halter gratis ; nothing else, for God’s sake !” 


A committee was appointed to carry the following toast 
: friends of Ireland celebrating the day at the Masonic 

all: 

* Our friends and the friends of old Ireland celebrating this 
day at the Masonic Hall. May their cordial and honourable 
feelings soon be rewarded by hearing that Ireland has taken 
her station among the nations of the carth.”’ 


The Duke of Newcastle and Lord Eldon. “ Pur 
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Which was reciprocated by the following sentiment‘ 

** Our kind Friends at Hogan’s Hotel. May they have many 
returns of this anniversary, in the full enjoyment of health 
and happiness.” 

By Mr. Jolin O’Shanessy. Ircland,—the land of the saint and of the 
sage, of the minstrel and of the brave. Thy faithful sons wish thee 
Liberty and Independence. 

By Mr. Thomas O’Brien. ‘The United States of America, a pattern 
to the old world of the rights of man. May they ever continue to be an 
asylum for those who fly from the bonds of European oppression. 

By Mr. M. Fetherston. Dante O’ConneELL, the undaunted supporter 
of the rights of Irishmen. I coimpare bim to the illustrious and immor- 
tal Washington, La Fayctte, and the other fathers of our happy and 
adopted country. 

Hy Mr. Michael Doran. Dr. Doyie and the Caruoric Cuerey of Ire- 
land, Surely they are imbued with the true spirit of philanthropy who, 


i like them, can devote themselves to poverty and privation in order to al. 


leviate the miseries of their fellow-creatures. ‘The wretched cabins of 
the Irish peasantry speak “ trumpct tongued” the virtues of the parish 
priest. 

By Mr. James Maher. America as she is, and Ireland as she ought 
tobe. May the gallant O'Connell suececd in placing the latter among 
the nations of the ewrth. 

By Mr. Janes Murphy. lfoy free trade and sailors’ rights be at the 
mast head of every nation, with the motto “ Virtue, Liberty, and Inde- 
pendence” annexed to it. 

By Mr. Jolin Kerans. The memory of Joun Putror Curran. 

iy Mr. Edward Short. Ivcland. Dear native land, none know thy 
charms but those that once have seen thee! Wert thou but only free, 
thy climate and thy soil would render thee the sweetest spot throughout 
the earth. 

By Mr. Ferguson M‘Gonigle. 
Patriot Gun. La Faverre. 
as they 


Qur old and much esteemed friend and 
May isis labours in France be as productive 
were in America, ending in the liberty and happiness of the 
people. 


By Mr. Charles Doyle,  Treland and her own resources, untrammelled 


| by British alliances and uncneumbercd by British paupers. 


3y Mr. Hugh Pugh. <A speedy abolition of the tythe system of Ire- 
land, and every man to worship his God in such way as he pleases. 

By Mr. Dennis Marty. ‘The memory of the “ United Irishmen,” 
and the holy spirit that inspired them. 

By Mr. ‘Thomas Dougherty. O’Connell go on ;-you have the hearts of 
thirteen tuillions of freemen in America with you, should the day come 
when their assistance may be required, you may freely command it. 

By Mr. Francis M‘Connell, Ever green be the memory of the illus- 
trious patriots, Arthur O’Connor, Wol Tone, and Hamilton Rowan. 

ty Mr. Arthur Farrier. Mducation and the Press. The two mighty 
engines that are silently, but constantly, undermining the thrones of all 
despots. 

By Mr. Andrew M‘Bride. Let the Orangeman and the Catholic of 
Ircland recollect the policy of Britain, “ Divide them and you conquer 
them.” 

Ry Mr. Thomas Leddy. Honest John Lawless. The prison, or the 
bayonct, control not the noble mind that actuates the man. 

Ry Mr. Cornelius Dewees. Poland, and the holy cause in which she 
is engaged, Success to them. 

Ry Mr. Thomas Larkin. The march of the mind, as it now progresses 
with gient strides through France, Belgium, Lreland, and Poland. 

By Mr. Fitzgerald. May the next anniversary of the tutelar sairit of 
Ireland be the commemoration of her escape from thraldom, and of the 
elevation of her sons to the rights and privileges of freemen. 

By Mr. Francis Glass. ‘The Declaration of Independence, and the 
illustrious author of it, never to be forgotten so long as the happiness of 
man is made an object of inquiry. 

At an early hour the company retired to their homes, gratified at the 
cordiality and harmony that had prevailed throughout the evening, and 
cheered with the hope that in a short time full justice would be meted 
out to persecuted Ireland. 





THE PHILADELPHIA GAZETTE. 





The strictures, in our last, which we wrote under a warm excitement 
of wounded fecling, in reprehension of a paragraph in the Gazette of the 
16th instant, that aimed the shafts of ridicule and burlesque at our na- 
tional character, have procured for us the honour of the following letter 
from the Editor of that respectable Journal, in which he very handsomely 
expresses his regret for the publicity of the offensive paragraph, and 
avers in unqualified terms, that in writing what he calls “ a harmless 
piece of pleasantry,” he had not the remotest idea of insulting our na- 
tion. This contrite assurance, both liberal and honourable, will, we trust, 
be received as/an expiatory apology by our countrymen, who are always 
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too generous to cherish revenge. ‘The jest ‘indeed was too silly and 
pointless to wound our sensibility ; but still, had we let it pass without 
condemning and reprobating its ridiculous tone and tenor, we would have 
betrayed a culpable dereliction of duty and patriotism. 

We hope that the Editor of the Gazette, whom we will always treat 
with the courtesy due to his talents and manners, shall not again deal 
in such silly contraband articles as witticisms, or play off a little battery 
of puerile jokes against the Irish character. wie ; 

For the compliments which he paid the great men of our country, we 
return him our thanks; but as to his eulogium on Mrs. Hall, we must 
dissent from its truth and justice. That lady, a kind of a Mrs. Royall, 
in genius and character, was too ignorant of the history, language and 
customs of Ireland to define or depict the Irish character. 

Her sketches, neither elegant in diction, nor philosophic in views, were 
written as oblations for the profane altars of English prejudice, conse- 
quently they are gross libels on, and exaggerated caricatures of the Irish 
eharacter. Lady Morgan, who, in spite of the redoubtable Aristarchus 
of the Philadelphia Review, is acknowledged to be, what Lord Byron 
styled her—* the most talented woman in Europe, has alone spiritedly 
painted the Irish character in the brilliant colours of truth and nature. 

As we did not see the apologetical paragraph in the Gazette of the 
17th March, at the time of writing our strictures, we now copy it, for 
the benefit of the Editor. 

“ A good friend has suggested to us that the light article on St. Pa- 
trick’s Day, in the Gazette of Thursday, might, perhaps, in some in- 
stances, be misconstrued. But we cannot suppose that a mere sketch of* 
pleasantry will be tortured into sober verity, or considered as any thing 
more than it was designed to be :—a harmless jeu d’ esprit, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


Philadelphia, March 23, 1831. 


Sir—I observed, with no small share of surprise, and with sin- 
cere regret, a very fervent paragraph, in your journal of 18th 
current, which is rife with strong animadversion upon a harm- 
less paragraph, designed and written as such, in the Philadelphia 
Gazette, of Thursday last, of which diurnal I am editor. I was 
the more surprised at the appearance of your strictures, when I 
remembered that before the appearance of the Shield, I had, with 
a solicitous and earnest promptitude, inserted a clause in the 
Gazette, stating that no offence was intended by the partial in- 
dulgence of alittle pleasantry, in a paragraph, which, I was given 
to understand, might be esteemed by some as invidious, and 
lacking liberality. If you had witnessed the extenuating article 
published in the Gazette, previous to your warm flow of repre- 
hension in the Shield of Saturday last, I must reluctantly accuse 
you of injustice. That article, if any offence before existed, has 
sufficient influence in itself to remove all prejudicial feeling. I 
call upon you for the ordinary courtesy of giving that article an 
insertion. 
I hereby take the liberty to disclaim earnestly all intention of 
imparting ridicule or insult to your nation, or the people of your 
country, at present in the United States. I have a great and 
long fostered respect for the sons of Erin. I have, from my earli- 
est years, revered the genius of Moors and Burke. I have felt 
a boyish enthusiasm for the flowery eloquence of Putiuips, and 
the versatile ability of Suzripan. By the poetry of Moore I have 
learned to look with interest to the clime which gave him birth— 
a clime embalmed in fine national music in the thoughts of a 
stranger. Among my warm friends and good correspondents 
in England, I can number a Hau, whose name is known by the 
# Sketches of Irish Character :” and in Philadelphia, I trust some 
of the ablest contributors to the Shield will unhesitatingly avow 
their friendship for me, and absolve me from all unfriendly mo- 
tives, or the most remote thoughts of detraction. It has been 
no uncommon thing among the corps editorial to make the af- 
fairs of all public days and national festivals sometimes a theme 
for pleasantry, ex. gr. the fourth of July, and numerous other 
festivals, whose ludicrous aspects, when they are, as they some- 
times will be ludicrous, are commented on with unguarded free- 


the foundation of his reputation by his Knickerbocker, + broad 
and full satire om the peculiarities of his native city. 

You are unfortunate in your allusions to the prudence of a 
native of Connecticut. I have never (not that I care to disclaim 
what would dishonour no one, but would rather be honorable) 
spent but a few days, (last spring,) in New-England, in the whole 
course of my life: and have passed all my life in the states of 


~New-York and Pennsylvania. 


Touching the remarks of Dr. Johnson, which you have slightly 

perverted, I pass them by with the assertion, which is capable 

of abundant substantiation, that all the prominent editors in al- 

most every American city of note have been ostensibly guilty of 
dallying with the nine. The dogmatical opinion of one who 

sought vainly to expand his imagination into good poetry may 

have possessed some weight in Ais day; but is in the present 

exploded and gainsayed, not only in this country, but in Eng- 
land, by journals which have come to be oracular, and highly 

valued for their guarded correctness and stability. 

After what I have herein stated—after making a formal amen- 
de honorable in our own columns, for a few words meantas ba- 
gatellesalone—after having specifically evinced my respect for the 
Irish people, by publishing all the proceedings at the Masonic Hall, 
I trust the most illiberal cannot but be satisfied. If they are not, 
I shall bring that independence which is the right of every Ameri- 
can, to my aid, and say, what [have never thought before, that I 
have mistaken the character of a body of people whom I had 
always been taught to regard as generous—not vindictive. 

Iam your obedient servant, 


WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK, 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY IN AMERICA. 





Perhaps the festival of our patron Saint was never celebrated in Ameri- 
ca with such a fervour and glow of national enthusiasm as on the 17th of 
March, 1831. It was not the reverence for the memory of our apostle alone, 
that tended tocall forth such an indicative and powerful fervency of nation- 
al symathy, in New-York, Philadelphia, Boston, Charleston, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Savannah, Augusta, and many other cities 
and towns of the Union, No: Butit was the talismanic spell which the 
very name of O’ConneLL now excercises over the movements of the 
Irish heart, that levied such vast contributions ofthe best affections of 
Irishmen, and stamped them with the mint-mark of patriotism, ere they 
were offered at the shrine of festivity. 

What stoic has a heart of such Lapland snow as to censure the rational 
and intellectual emjoyment in which frishmen indulged, on St. Patrick’s 
Day? Every thing is dear that recalls to memory the scenes of our coun- 
try and the recollections of the dear past ; for on Patrick’s Day, Ireland is 
reflected in her proper person, in the mirror ofour reminiscence. It is true, 
weare ina land of freedom,and that we do not,like the captive jews,drop our 
tears in the waters of Babylon, nor hang up our harps on the billows of de- 
spair ; but still the bosom of the exile feels a painful pang that none but ex- 
iles know. The conduct of even the less intelligent class of our countrymen 
on this day in Ireland, sufficiently evinces that religious hipocrisy is not 
the characteristic of an [rishman. 

Onthis day, in the undisguised sincerity of his heart, and in the warmth 
of his gratitude, he forgets for a moment the religious example of his be- 
loved saint, that he may now more strongly express the ardour of his feel- 
ings. We may, indeed, apply to the Irish what Sterne has applied to the 
French peasant, “religion mixes in the dance, and gives an elevation of 
spirit different from that which is the cause or the effect of simple jolity.” 
Frigid and passionless indeed would that philosophy be which would de- 
ny the Irish labourer those simple gratifications of unsuspecting nature. 
The day of enjoyment seldom comes to him ; and when it does, we must 
not be surprised if he should stray beyond the ambiguous bounds of saint- 
ly moderation and abstinent sobriety. 

This, however, is a license which some demure, yet well-meaning, reli- 
gionists a1e unwilling toallow; for these guardians of morals, not satisfied 
with moderating the passions, they must, like the ancient stoics, have 
them totally eradicated. But let these cold and austere disciples subtelize 
into spirit, even in the regions of mortality; and let them term passion ab- 
surd, when it does not quadrate with the apathy of their own nature, yet 
they must still acknowledge, and the voice of ages proclaim the principle, 
that passion is the soul of every thing great, patriotic, and exalted, without 





dom. Washington Irving, who is dear to every American, laid 


which man is a mere negation, destitute of every positive excellence. 




















TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


- 


The gentlemen composing the “Friendly debating society,” will 
perceive, by a glance at our columns, that the insertion of their 
proceedings in this number, were utterly impossible ; but they as 


well as theaddress of their president shall be published next week. 


To make room for the account of the proceedings of the Friends of 


Ireland, in New-York, as well as for the narrative of the festivitics here 


on Patrick’s Day, we have been necessitated to exclude the biography of 


Grattan, and several other literary articles from this impression. 

We rejoice to inform our countrymen, that the Society of the Friends 
of Ireland, in this city, shall resume their patriotic avocations next week, 
when we hope to sce our distinguished countryman, Marnew Carey, 
Esa. like another Epaminondas, leading and directing the deliberations 
of the Irish Thebans, and their American allies in Philadelphia. Now, 
when our immortal Liberator is struggling with the most formidable op- 
pression with which England has ever afflicted Ireland, is the time for 
frishmen to cheer and support him with their sympathetic assistance. 

The banner of Erin, emblazoned with the harp and serpent of Guthelis, 
has been unfurled by that patriarch of liberty, Dr. Macneven, in New 
York, and thousands, like the Romans worshipping the cross of Constan- 
tine in the skies, have crowded round it, and sworn that the descendant 
of Con oF THe HUNDRED BATTLES shall be sustained by Lrishmen in 
America, 

If we may judge from the extensive and gencrous patronage given 
to the Irish Shield, a patronage of which Mr. O’ConneLt is aware, and 
for which he will soon, we are WARRANTED BY HIMSELF to say, express his 
public thanks through the newspapers of this city, we may reasonably 
conclude that the Irishmen of Philadelphia will come forward with a 
spirit and a liberality, in the association, worthy of their country and 
character. 

We are sorry that the inscription, by our talented Italian correspon- 
dent, for the Urn of the Emperor Napoleon, in St. Helena, cannot be in- 
serted in this number. 

The critique of Americus on the American novel Meredith, is certainly 
well written ; but it will inevitably seal the tomb of the ee au- 
thor’s fame as anovelist forever! For coming, as this critique@oes, from 
a learned professor of the College of Pennsylvania, and an able writer, 
its opinions shall have, we omen, a powerful influence. We never read 
the novel, nor do we know who the author is, so that we must disclaim 
any participation in the opinions of the Reviewer. For the publicity 
of the critique of an American on an American, author, we shall not, 
we hope, be charged with prejudice, 

Ls* Did not the honourable and high-minded scissors holder of the 
Truth Teller, know as well as he knows his own literary incapacity, 
that the article on St. Parnick’s Day, for which he gave credit to a 
Baltimore paper, called the Wreath, was written by us, and published 
in the last number of the Irish Shield We do not think so poorly, 
of the editor of the Wreath (a paper of which we never heard before) 
as to charge him with plagiarism. 





DIED, 


On the 8th Feb. last, JAMES MEIGHAN, of Dunleer county, 
Louth, Ireland 

On the 15th March inst. JOHN HODGENS of Lurgan Green 
county, Louth, Ireland. 





THE IRISH SHIELD. 





At an adjourned Meeting of the Friends of the [risu 
SHIELD, held at the Shakspeare Hotel, in Chesnut 
Street, on Tuesday Evening, the 15th of February, 
1831, JAMES GOWEN, Esq., was called to the Chair, 
and Mr. Martin Murpuy, in the absence of B. 
Graves, Esq., appointed Secretary, pro tem. 


After some business connected with the interest of 
the Irish Shield had been disposed of, the following re- 
solution was proposed by Mr. P. G. Nagle, and unani- 
mously adopted by the meeting: 


Resolved,—That the warm patriotism and literary 
talents which Mr. George Pepper, the Editor of the 
trish Shield, has so conspicuously displayed in the vin 


To Readers and Correspondents, §c. 


| tory, Antiquities, and Biography, give him a para- 
mount claim on the patronage of Irishmen: therefore 
it is the opinion of this Meeting, that a Corresponding 
Committee, consisting of the following gentlemen of 
this City, viz: Mathew Carey, Esq., Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Conwell, Rev. Dr. Wylie, James Gowen, Robert 'Tay- 
lor, Nathaniel Burt, John Maitland, J. T. Sullivan, 
Bartholomew Graves, Thomas Roney, John Keefe, 
and John Darrah, Esqrs., be nominated to write a 
Circular Letter to the most respectable and influen- 
tial Irishmen of the Union and the Canadas, to solicit 
their active interest and patronage for an Irish perio- 
dical, that, in the History, Literature, and Politics of 
Ireland, stands without a rival in America. 


JAMES GOWEN, Chairman. 
MARTIN MURPHY, Secretary pro tem. 


CIRCULAR. 


The Subscribers, a Committee appointed at a meet- 
ing of Citizens, held on the 15th inst., to take into, con- 
sideration the propriety of endeavouring to increase 
the patronage of the IRISH SHIELD, take the liberty 
of recommending the work to Irishmen, descendants 
of Irishmen, and friends of Ireland, as being zealously 
devoted to defend the character of that oppressed coun- 
try, and to vindicate it from the multifarious slanders 
and calumniecs promulgated by its enemies. Indepen- 
dent of this claim on the patronage of the citizens above 
described, it has great merit in the miscellaneous ar- 
ticles embraced in the plan of the Editor, whose literary 
talents are of a respectable grade. 


This Committee, therefore, take the liberty of solicit- 
ing for the publication the honour of your patronage, 
and the exertion of your influence to promote its circu- 
lation in your neighbourhood. 


At your convenience, please return a list, addressed 
to the Editor of the Irish Shield, of the subscribers you 
may have received. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
JOHN MAITLAND, 
JOHN T. SULLIVAN, 
BARTH’W GRAVES, 
THOMAS RONEY, 
JOHN KEEFE, ; 
JOHN DARRAH. 


MATHEW CAREY, 
HENRY CONWELL, Bishop 
of Philadelphia. 
SAM’L*B. WYLIE, 
JAMES GOWEN, 
ROBERT TAYLOR, 

N. BURT, 


Philadelphia, Feb. 21, 1831. 





KUGENE CUMMISKEY 


BRRESPECFULLY informs his friends and the public, that he has re- 
moved his CATHOLIC BOOK STORE, to No. 130, south Sixth 
street, between Washington square and the Roman Catholic Orpaan Asy 
lum. 

U3” Challoner’s Meditations are ready for delivery. March 18, 1831. 








B. P. BINNS, 


LUMBER, No. 79, Lawrence street, near Buttonwood, Spring 
Garden, grateful for the patronage he has received, is ready to 

attend to any repairs wanting inthe Hydrants, Water Closets, or Baths 

of those who favour him with their commands. 

03° Charges moderate, and orders executed personally —March 17. 











dication of his Country; in the illustration of her His- 


Printed by J. Young, 3, Block Horse Alley, South Second Street, Phila- 
delphia, where all kinds of Job Priating is neatly executed. 
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PHILADELPHIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 





PATENT WATER-PROOF BOOTS AND SHOES. 

FROM THAT VALUABLE PERIODICAL, THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 

A covering for the feet never originally intended to be seen beyond 
the chamber or the parlour, is that now adopted for street parade and 
travel; and they whose cheeks we would not that the winds of heaven 
should visit too roughly, brave the extremes of cold and moisture, and 
offer themselves as willing victims to all the sufferings of the shivering 
ague, catarrh, and pains rheumatic. Thus we might continue the me- 
lancholy list of diseases, at best harassing and alarming, often fatal, to 
which the heedlessness of youth, the pride of manhood, or the avarice 
of old age, are voluntarily and carelessly exposed by a neglect of one 
lesson of every day experienee. 

P. G. NAGLE, 

Patent Water-Proof Boot and Shoe-maker, No. 35, South Third 

Street, near Congress Hall, Philadelphia. 





ELASTIC WATER-PROOF HAT STORE, 
No. 202, South Second Street, New Market. 
OHN MONAGHAN respectfully begs leave to inform his Friends 
and the Public, that he has ready for the season an extensive variety 
of ELASTIC WATER-PROOF HATS, which, on inspection, will be 
found to possess elegance of form, fineness of texture, and beauty of co- 
ur. 





A. & E. MULLEN, 
WHOLESALE TOBACCO DEALERS, 
. No. 5, South Water Street, Philadelphia, 
Atwass on hand, a large and general assortment of Virginia leaf and 
manufactured ‘l’obacco ; Kentucky leaf; Cuba and St. Domingo leaf; 
Spanish and half Spanish Segars, 





JAS. L. & T. DOUGHERTY, TATLORS, 
No. 39, South Front Street, ; 
HYAYE lately received an extensive assortment of every variety of fa- 
shionable FALL GOODS in their line, to which they invite public atten- 
tion, as they will be made to order on very moderate terms, to the satisfac- 
tion of those who may honor them with their patronage. 
Acomplete suit of clothing can be furnished in 12 hours. 





TO THE LOVERS OF DRY FEET. 
“« Keep the Feet dry, and the Head cool, and bid defiance to the 
Physician.” —Borruaave. 
pP G. NAGLE, four doors below Congress Hall, Philadelphia, havin 
® obtained Letters Patent from the United States, for an nection | 
method of ~—— Leather for, and the mode uf manufacturing BOOTS 
and SHOES, soasto make them completely water proof, offers for sale such 
rights, and also rights to individuals to manufacture for States, Counties or 
Districts, as -— be agreed upon. The subscriber offers for sale at his 
Manonfactory ,(the most fashionable in this city,) Boots and Shoes as above, 
(CP References can be given to those who liave worn them. Certificates 
may also be seen by calling at the above place, from the most respectable 
gentlemen in this city. P. G. NAGLE, Patentee. 


JOHN M‘GRATH, 
(Formerly of the “y of ae M'Grath,) 
J 

BRESPECTFULLY informs his frieads and the public, that he has 

removed from No. 30, North Third St., to No. 12, South Third 
Street, west side, where he intends keeping constantly on hand, a gene- 
ral assortment of blue, black, brown and citron Cloths—single and 
double milled Cassimeres, of the most fashionable colours. Also an as 
sortment’ of Velvets, Silks, Toilinets, Valencia and Marseilles Vesting, 
which he will make up in the most fashionable style, and on reasonable 
terms. Jan. 14, 1831. 


REMOVAL. 
MHoMAS LEDDY, lately from South Alley, and formerly from 
Market, above Thirteenth street, front of the Tivoli, has removed 
to No. 57, George Street, corner of Juniper Lane, sign of Wm. Penn, 
where he will be happy to see his old friends and customers. 











LATE AND ELEGANT ANNUALS. 
THE MUSICAL BIJOU, ¢ 3 
UST received from London—The Musical Bijou, an Album of 
Music, Poetry and Prose, for 1831, edited by F. H, Burney. 
_ The Remembrancer, edited by T'homas Roscoe, containing 13 engrav- 
~~ splendidly bound in embossed leather. 
he Iris for 1831, the Falstaff Comic Annual, the Musical Gem, the 
Forget-me-Not. For sale by JOHN GRIGG. 
No. 9 North Fourth Street. 





MAGUIRE & BROTHER, TAILORS, 
South- West corner of Walnut and Fourth Streets. 

T° devise the best possible mode of cutting Coats has long been the 

object of one of the above firm ; and, believing as he does, that his 
present mode, namely, without having a seam either in the side or back, 
fully accomplishes this object, he has thought it his duty, both tohimself 
and the public, to speak of the superiority which this seamless mode 
possesses over that commonly pursued. This mode of cutting not only 
insures a perfect fit in all instances, but renders the garment much more 
lasting than those made in the common manner. It is well known that 
the seams of a coat, by their constant contact with the chair, and by 
the frequent application of the brush, become old in their a 
and dim in their colour, while the other parts appear new, Hse and 
beautiful. Jan. 13, 1831. 





STEREOGRAPH. 
B TANNER, No. 75, Dock Street, hus constantly on hand, for sale 
* wholesale and retail, the following Stereograph Safty Blank: 

Checks on all the Banks, bound to suit purchasers, 

Drafts in books from one to three hundred, by the 1000, and on letter 
paper. 

Promissory Notes do. as used in the Western Country, and by those who 
do business with merchants from that quarter. 

Just published a very elegant Bill of Exchange and Cashier’s Drafts. 

Orders for certificates of Stock, for money deposited, &c. &e. promptly 
and handsomely executed. 





CHEAP JOB PRINTING. 
OHN YOUNG informs the public that every description of Printing 
in the Jobbing line, in black or coloured ink, is executed on more 
reasonable terms, at No. 3, Black Horse Alley, than any other place in 
Philadelphia. 


a Manufacturers’ Labels on hand, or printed to order in the newest 
style. 





PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
WV ILELNSON & M’COY offer for sale at their Paper Warehouse, No. 
43, Strawberry street, first door above Chesnut street, 
5U0 reams of superior heavy fine medium printing paper. 
300 do. 2d and 3d quality — do. do. 
200 do. 4th quality do. 
300 do. coarse and fine cap Writing Paper, thin, 
400 do. flat and folded cap do. heavy, 
800 do. cap, medium, crown and double crown Wrapping Paper, 
150 do. royal Printing, heavy. 
200 do. imperial Printing. 

Together with Ames, Gilpin & Co’s. 4to Post, Iron Monger’s he al 
coloured medium and royal, and straw paper of every description manulac 
tured, all of which they will sell at mill prices, on liberal credits, 

*,* Cash paid tor rags. 


do. 





MADEIRA, SHERRY, PORT, &c. 
oy AMES GOWEN, No. 69, South Third, corner of Dock street, has 
now on hand one of the most extensive stocks of the Wines of 
MADEIRA that he has yet been able to offer to the public, The rich- 
est and choicest sorts constantly on draught for retail, 
The celebrated Pale Sherry, Lobo brand. 
Rich Brown do. of the Garrera, Gordon, &c. 
Gold do, very old and mellow. 
Grupe Juice Port, for Invalids. 
Other superior Port, per the Thames from London. 
Company Port, of the first class, direct from O 
Also, OLD WINES in bottles, = 
The Richardson Wine, bottled in Charleston, 1811. 
The Paul Siemen Wine, of the Scott brand, 1810. 
Do. do. do. Harrison Sercial, 1808. 
Do. do. do. Lenox do. 1808, 
With a general assortment of Family and Table Wines, held at mo- 
derate prices. For sale as above. 


COFFEE, INDIGO, SUG. &e. 


2100 BAGS prime green La Guayra COFFEE; 300 do. do 

St. Domingo do.; 132 bbls. La Guayra Sugar ; 6 seroons 
low price Caraccas Indigo, will be sold in small parcels, to ascommodate 
purchasers, by the subscriber. 


JAMES FEARON, No. 49, Union Street. 


IRISH WHISKEY, 
oF superior quality and flavour, ¢ in 1827. 
by 








n direct, 
Also, a small supply of old Ferintosh Scotch Whiskey. For sale 
JAMES GOWEN, 
No. 69, 8. Third Street, corner of Dock. 





YOUNG, PRINTER, BLACK HORSE ALLEY, PHILAD’A, 
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172 Advertisements. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
AND LADIES’ LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


A NEW Series of this Periodical, enlarged, improved, and accom- 

panied with an Engraved ‘Title Page, was commenced January 
2d, 1830. The publication is devoted to choice Literature, both native 
and exotic. All the foreign periodicals of rank are received by the edi- 
tor, from which such extracts are given as are calculated to strengthen 
the understanding, enliven the fancy, or amend the heart. T'hedepart- 
ment of original communications embraces the productions of some of 
our best and most reputed writers, and it is the endeavour of the editor 
to admit nothing into his pages that may offend the eye of modesty, or 
waver from the path of truth. 

The work is regularly published every Saturday, and forwarded to 
subscribers by the earliest mails. Each number contains eight impe- 
rial quarto pages, printed on good paper, with new type. Each vo- 
lume will be embellished with six elegant copperplate engravings. 
Terms, 82 50 per annum. Address JoserpaH Harpine, Publisher, 36, 
Carter's Alley, Philadelphia. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


No. 341, Market st., Philadelphia. 
R. N. DONNELLY respectfully informs the public, that he has taken 
into partnership Mr. JAMES D. BUYLAN, late of New York, whose 
scientific merits need no comment, being already known to our friends in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. D mnnelly and Mr. Boylan pledge themselves to the public that every 
exertion on their part shall be made to promote the improvement of those 
young gentlemen who have already been, and who may hereafter be com- 
maeel to their care, and that the best masters are and always shall be en- 
gaged in the various departments of this School. Mr. Rand superintends 
the Writing department, the superiority of whose system is well known. 

‘he course of instruction comprehends the Classics, French and Spanish 
languages, Mathematics, and the usaal branches of a complete English 
education. QP For terms apply at the School, 

January 24, 1831. 





THE KEEPSAKE, 
ANN OTHER LONDON ANNUALS, FOR 1831. 


HE KEEPSAKE, for 1831, with eighteen Engravings, by the most 
eminent artists, 

‘The HUMOURIST, for 1831, with fifty Engravings and numerous 
Vignettes. 

The JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, for 1831, (not Ackerman’s, 
although with the same title,) with twelve splendid Engravings, edited 
by Mrs. C. Hall. 

The Subscriber has just received a copy of the above London An- 
nuals, for 1831, which may be seen at his Store. No effort has been 
spared to vbtain a supply of the Keepsake for sale—only about fifty 
copies for sule have yet reached this country, which were all disposed 
of in New York on New Year's day ; so that until further arrivals from 
England patieuce must be exercised. JOHN M‘KEWAN, Jun., 

66, Chesnut Street. 

03 Another supply of Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath 
have been received. 





THK REMEMBRANCER, MUSICAL BIJOU, &e. 


UST received from London, the Musical Bijou, an Album of music, 
poetry and prose, for 1821, edited by ‘I’. H. Burney, with illustrations. 
The Remembrancer, edited ty Thomas Rosceve, containing 13 engravings, 
splenditly bound in embossed leather, 
Vhe Iris for 1831—12 plates, 
"the Falsiaff Comic Annual, Musical Gem, Forget-me-Not,&c. For sale 
by E L. CAREY & A. HART 
Corucr of Fourth and Chesnut streets, 





LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 


UST received, “The Tourist in Italy,” by Thomas Roscoe, with 
twenty six fine plates, engraved under the direction of Charles 
Heath, viz.: Venice, the Belbi Palace, Titian House, The Dogana da 
Nate, ‘The Rialto, Lord Byron’s Palace, St. Mark’s Place, Interior of 
St. Mark’s Church, The Campanile, the Library, Rome, the Bridge and 
Castle of St. Angelo, Mount Aventine, Mountain of St. Peters, Temple 
of Peace, The Forum, Temple of Vesta and House of Riensi, Temple of 
Mars, Temple of Pallas, the Borghese Palace, Remni, Sybles’ Temple, 
Tivoli, Civiti Castellana, Falls of Terni, Bridge of Augustus, Town and 


Lake of Lugo. 
The brancer, Falstaff's Comic Annual, The Iris, Musical 


Bijou, Musical Gem, &e fc. 
For sale by E. L. CAREY & A. HART, 
Fourth and Chesnut Streets 























THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
ib published in Numbers of 16 pages each, octayo, on the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, in 
advance. Subscriptions and communications (post paid) will be re- 
ceived by Jupan Dosson, Agent, No. 108, Chesnut street, opposite the 
Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Subscribers for the ensuing year, or to the second volume, of this 
Journal, wil] please attend to the terms as above stated, on which the 
work is to be sent to them. 

Complete sets of the first volume can always be furnished to order, at 
the usual rate. 

The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the 
year a volume of 400 pages octavo. 

All new subscribers to commence with No, 1, of each year—back 
numbers at all times furnished, The strictest punctuality observed in 
supplying agents, and in forwarding by mail to any part of the country 


- CATHOLIC BOOKS. 

BUGENE CUMMISKEY respectfully informs his friends and the 

public, that he has now in the press, and will have ready for deliv- 
ery next month, ConsiDERATIONS UPON CHRISTIAN TRUTHS AND 
Curistian Doties, digested into Meditations and Instructions for every 
Day in the Year—By the Rt. Rev. Dr. Challinor. This work is com- 
prised in two volumes duodecimo, at the low price of One Dollar per 
volume, ' 

E. C. offers also for sale, at reduced prices, Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints, in twelve volumes, embellished with engravings. Folio, quarto 
and octavo Bibles, Testaments and Prayer Books, with a general assort- 
ment of Catholic Books. (> Lingard’s History of England, in twelve 
volumes. 

January 15, 1831. 











NEW MUSIC, FOR THE PIANO, 
VERY CHEAP. ; 
UST received, and for Sale by E. LITTELL, corner of Chesnut and 
Seventh Streets, the Crusaders,a Ballad, written by J. F. Cooper 
O, merry row the bonny bark, a Nothumbrian melody, sung with un- 
bounded applause by Miss Clara Fisher, the music arranged for the 
piano or harp, by John Parry; the Soldier’s Grave, monody on theidleath 
of Sir John Moore, poetry by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the music by 
Thomas Williams; Wha’ll be king but Charlie, a favourite Scotch 
ballad, the words by Sir Walter Scott, adapted anil arranged for the 
piano forte by Haydn Corri; Oft in the Stilly Night, a Scotch air, 
from Moore’s National Melodies, arranged by J. Stevenson; Come rest 
in this bosom, written by Thomas Moore, Esq., adapted to the favour- 
ite air, Fleure da Tage; the Tyrolese Pheasant’s Song, arranged for the 
piano forte, by Joseph Hart; General Andrew Jackson’s Presidential 
Grand March, for the piano forte; a favourite Swiss Waltz, with Varia- 
tions for the harp or piano forte, by P. R. Morgan; a favourite Waltz, 
for the piano forte, composed by Mozart; Combination Waltzes, No. 


9, 10, 11, 12. 


NEW LINE OF PACKETS, TO SAIL FROM 
LIVERPOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 
On the 20th of every month throughout the year. 
Full or not full, if the wind is favourable, 
HIP ANN, Thomas J. Bird, Master, to sail from Liverpool, 11th 
month, (Nov.) 20th. 

Ship JULIUS CESAR, Thomas L M‘Mullin, Master, to sail from 
Liverpool 12th month, ( Dec.) 20th. 

Ship DELAWARE, Charles M. Bartleson, Master, to sail from Liv- 
erpool, Ist month, (January) 20th. 

Ship JOHN WELLS, Eli Curtis, Master, to sail from Liverpool 2d 
Month, (February) 20th. . 

Ship ARAB, John Ball, Master, to sail from Liverpoo! 3d Month, 
(March) 20th. 

These ships are commanded by able and skilful Masters, aud sail re- 
markably fast; they are coppered and copper-fastened, and are in all 
respects very eligible conveyances, having such accommodations as will 
insure very great comfort and convenience to passengers. For further 


particulars apply to 
,THOMAS E. WALKER, & Co., 
No. 15, North Fourth Street. 








“PASSAGE FROM LONDONDERRY TO PHILADELPHIA. 


‘PERSONS wishing to engage passage for their friends in a first rate 
ship, to sail from for this port, on or before the 10th 
April next, or by another to sail earlyin May, may now «do so by ap) IF 
ing to ROBERT TAYLOR, 
No. 276, Market Street, above Eighth 
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““whate’er may be our humble lot, | 
By fuves denounced—by friends forgot— 


Thine is our soul—our sigh and smile— 
Gem of the Ocean—Lovely Emerald Isle,” 
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THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


The objections of Dr. Ledwich against the existence of St. 
Patrick answered. 


Bishop Usher, in his letter to Camden, gave expression 
to his honest conviction; for Dr. Ledwich, captious as he 
certainly was, had not the effrontery even to insinuate 
that the primate thought contrary to what he conside- 
tately affirmed in his deliberate communication to the 
British antiquary ; and, indeed, there is little reason to 
suppose, that a protestant bishop of the privy council of 
king James I. would labour to prove the existence of a 
Catholic saint, if he had believed him an ideal personage. 

Dr. Ledwich endeavoured to impress his readers with 
the opinion that Usher and Camden deviated strangely 
from strict veracity in their concurrence in the supposi- 
tion, that the ridiculous miracles fastened upon our saint 
were the work of later writers; “ for,” said he, in “the Ro- 
man martyrology,Erric of Auxerre, Nennius, and others, 
never omit St. Patrick’s miracles when they name him. 
They are both coeval and from the same mint. Nor 
would an argument so open to confutation ever have 
been brought forward, was a better to be found.” What 
shallow logic, and futile conclusions! For do we not 
know that every argument was open to confutation, 
when attacked by the sophistical weapons of Dr. Led- 
wich. We can, indeed, confute any argument, if we are 

rmitted to add or detract from the sense of the author, 
ause it is not then his argument, but a sophistical 
metamorphosis, brought to aid our own purpose. Such 
was Dr. Ledwich’s mode of confuting arguments in his 
crusade against our annalists. He maintained that ar- 
guments might be culled out like flowers from a parterre, 
libitum; and so indeed they might, if they were merely 
intended to adorn and diversify the walks of literature, 
instead of being employed onagrave subject which requir- 
ed lucid illustration, and the removal of the darkness and 
obscurity that intercepted the meridian light of historical 
knowledge and antiquarian research. But Dr. Ledwich, 
though a good scholar, did not reason in the strong syllo- 
gistical logic of Locke; for when in a false position, or 


like old Salmoneus, who affected the god comes thunder- 
ing over his brazen bridge, overpowering his antago- 
nists and readers at least by sound, if not a argument. 

He tells us, in his history, that Dr. Ryves “ was over- 
borne solely byauthority;” a tribunal from whose decisions 
he appeals to the high court of his own fanciful hypothe- 
sis, and here he offers in his pleading the omnipotent opi- 
nion of his friend Macpherson, which asserted that “the 
authority of a thousand learned men is not equal to one 
solid argument!” But what are arguments if not found- 
ed on authority? for without the evidence of authority 
we cannot reason on asserted facts, because we can have 
no pretence whatever to argue either for or against the 
truth of any thing recorded in the historic page. Au- 
thority, it is true, can have no weight in metaphysical 
and philosophical inquiries, but so far as it is found to 
coincide with reason and observation. The book of na- 
ture is open to all men, it is the same in all ages; and he 
who can recognize the truths emblazened on its pages, 
imbibes information at the fountain head of rational phi- 
losophy. 

We do not believe a proposition in physics, geometry, 
or ethics, because a certain celebrated philosopher, or 
mathematician, has asserted it to be true; but Gotaies 
we find it to quadrate with the deductions of reason, 
which are eternal and unchangeable. “We know that 
the truths of these propositions do not change with 
times, and that if they were true in the times of Pytha- 
goras, Socrates, or Euclid, they must be so at thepresent 
time. Here then authority can never decide, though the 
precepts of others may guide us to those principles that 
enable us to judge for ourselves. But who will say that 
the knowledge of history is collected in the same manner? 
Who, we me will affirm that we have the same means 
of ascertaining, at present, that the land of Egypt was 
afflicted by ten plagues, in the time of Pharaoh, as Moses 
and Aaron had, who were actual witnesses of the scene 
and occurrences; or that we could know any thing of 


this extraordinary visitation, if it had not been recorded 


by Moses? Authority, then, is the sole arbiter of histo- 
rical knowledge; and he who, like Dr. Rynes, is 

by authority ; he who sets up his own visionary conjec- 
tures on the tripod of imagination, to overawe and frown 
down its testimony, must be either blinded by folly, or 





adilemma of reason, he mounts his noisy chariot, and, 


infatuated by incorrigible bigotry and refractory preju- 





